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TICL—*THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
N lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. E.C. 


66 TNHE ORCHESTRA’”’ for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Lstpzia, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
veekly supply of “ THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription will 
ve 1} thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six months; and 
for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxer, Leipzig, Germany. 
* * German Advertisements for ‘‘Tae OncuestRa” also re- 
ceived by Lupwia Dexicke, as above. 








RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 
Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes. 


PIANOFORTE TUITION. 
Me 8. WALLACE (late HéLting Srorret), 
i 


Pianist to the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, begs to 
announce that owing to the death of her husband, Mr. Vincent 
Wallace, she requires to resume her professional duties. Mrs. 
WALLACE attends Boarding Sehools, within a circuit of 12 
miles, and makes arrangements of a liberal character where 
there are several pupils in the same Family.—51, OrpNancr- 
oad, St. John’s-wood, and Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








T° the DIRECTORS of the CHOIRS of 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES in LONDON.—A TENOR 
Singer accustomed to the Service is open for an Engagement 
for High Mass. Could attend on days of obligation. Apply, 
stating terms, to M, A., 63, WARWICK-8TREET, Pimlico, 8. W. 


\ ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will SING at 
1 Swaffham, Jan. 2nd; Windsor, Jan. 8th; Stockwell, 
Jan. 16th; and at Huddersfield, Jan. 24th. Letters pe om | 
Oratorios, Concerts, Private Soirées, or Pupils, to be addresse 

to 15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 8. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS. — MISS ELLA 

AND LOTTIE STAUNTON can be engaged for the above 

in Town or Country. Early application is requested. Address, 
2, Sr. Mark’s-Grovg, West Brompton, 8. W. 


i DLLE. RITA FAVANTI begs to an- 

nounce that she has arrived in England, after a long 
absence on the Continent. All communications to be addressed 
to her residence, 28, ABINGDON ViLLAs, Kensington, W. 


\ Iss ANNA HILES, Prima Donna from the 

Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatres, is at liberty 
to accept engagements for Concerts or Oratorios. Address, 
No. 9, New Bridge-street, E.C., or, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, W. 

















ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 











QUADRILLES. 7 
The Happy Home .................. G. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Oriental’... ...0ccccccceccscceee CG H.R, Martiott ¢ © 
TOW NR oo. o0.0s:00:0:0:00 s0:08 00000050 Ge Ee a eee 28 
The Caledonian.............+0+..0+. C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
Ee BED os os. 95:00:40: 60:00 00 seve sescts Ce Be ae eee © © 
The Punch and Judy ...............5++.. H.S. Roberts 4 06 
The Punch and Judy Lancers ............ H. 8. Roberts 4 0 
TRO GAMO 66 ceccsccccccecccrcecccscece COM SOMGRA S © 
WALTZES. 

The ‘Sing, birdie, sing,” on Ganz’s pular song 
‘ c, HR Marriott 4 0 
The Punch and Judy ................ ©. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Wood-nymph ..............+.+. C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
TO ARNG ok oe csc0 ne ... John Pridham 4 0 
The Jolly Dogs ......... . H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Organ Grinder . H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy H. R. Marriott 3 0 

The Orpheus, on 0 “Orphée aux 
Enfers”.... - C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
ee ere . C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The Trebelli, polka mazurka ., .. C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 

GALOPS. 

The Jolly Dogs.. ......0.ssecceocceee C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy ..........+.+5+. C. H. R Marriott 3 0 
The Gunpowder Plot ....... +». Stephen Jarvis 3 0 





All the above are ofntity illustrated in gold and colours 
by the first Artists of the day. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQuaRE. 








N USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, Anp 

ALMANACK, 1866, contains Remarks on the Events of 
the past year, including a full report of Mr. Gladstone’s Speech 
at the Dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, and much in- 
teresting matter. RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO., 20, 
Charing-cross, London, 





N ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 

applications respecting town or country engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to her resid- 
ence, 3, YoRK-STREET, Portman-square, W. 


\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
Gronce's-noap, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


\ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 

4 to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 
BEAUFOY-TERRACE, Marpa-vatr, to 15, SPRINGFIELD- 
VILLAS, Kizsurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in 
townor country, orfrom Pupils, are to be addressed. 


MSs BERRY requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements either in town or 
he provinces be addressed to her, care of Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, London, W. 


\ R. EMILE BERGER will PERFORM his 

composition, ‘‘WAVERLEY,” du the month of 
January as follows ;—Jan. 2, at the City Hall, Glasgow ; Jan. 8, 
in Edinburgh; Jan. 9, at Helensburg; Jan. 15, at Greenock ; 
Jan. 19, at Dumbarton ; Jan. 23 and 26, in Glasgow; Jan. 30, 
a Perth; and Jan. 81, at Kilmarnock. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joux Ruovgs, Crorpor, 8. 


Wie PAPE—honoured by the command of 
I.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 

h the provinces on the 2ist of August. Address as usual 
, SoHo-sQuARR, 




















boy 


\e INKERSALL (Tenor Vocauist) will 


Visit Scotland in January. Applications for Concerts 
inl Oratorios to be made to RocKINGHAM-STRERT, LEEDS. 
ee 


First Prize, a iH Conservatorium, 1865. . 
\E HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 
“ten. st fa pel ——, a ope 
my, terpoint, on the . 

of the Gens Colleges of Music), throu , 
languages, 








USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, anp 

ALMANACK, 1866, contains the Names and Addresses 

of Professors of Music, Musicsellers, and Instrument Makers 

throughout the United Kingdom. RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, 
& CO., 20, Charing-cross. 


oS DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, aANpD 

ALMANACK, 1866, contains a Record of Concerts given 
and Operas performed in 1865, and an Account of Musical 
Societies throughout the United Kingdom. RUDALL, ROSE, 
CARTE, & CO., 20, Charing-cross, 








USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, aAnpD 

‘ ALMANACK, 1866, contains a List of Copyright Music, 

published in the United Kingdom in 1865. RUDALL, ROSE, 
CARTE, & CO., 20, Charing-cross. 





USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, anv 

ALMANACK, 1866, contains a remarkable Novelty— 

a List of Operas produced in all Countries since the earliest 

times, with particulars, RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO., 
20, Charing-cross, 


USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, anp 
ALMANACK, 1866, Fourteenth Issue, see above Adver- 
tisements. Price 2s., st ge 2s. 2d. ; or bound in crimson cloth, 
ilt letters, 2s. 8d., by post, 2s. 10d. RUDALL, ROS 
ARTE, & CO., 20, Charing-cross, London. Corrections an 
Addenda for the 1867 Issue be gladly received. 








R. ARTHUR LLOYD will SING the great 


comic song, ‘‘ Ka-Foozle-Um,” at the Canterbury, London 
Pavilion, and Weston’s Music Halls every evening. 





R. HOWARD PAUL will SING the comic 
song, ‘‘ Ka-Foozle-Um,” every evening, in his Entertain- 

ment at the Egyptian Hall. 
“Mr. Paul now revels in the new comicality, ‘Ka-Foozle- 
Um,’ with its catching refrain and impressive moral.”— 
Standard. 


GREAT HIT.—* Tue Lover anp THE Brn,’ 
Ballad. Written by Oxenford, egy ugli 
Sung by Mddle. LIEBHART with wef 
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h the medium of 
the ug 
mairwe or German Address, 206, Marylebone- 


cored twice every night, Duncan D 
street, 





NEW 


SACRED COMPOSITIONS, 


r 


F. LISZT. 





‘AVE MARIA D’ARCADELT.” 


This most lovely piece has been played by the 
Author at the late Liszt Festival at Pesth, and was 
received with unexampled enthusiasm, 





For PIANOFORTE, 3s. 





For ORGAN, arranged by Liszt, 3s. 





“HALLELUJAH D’ARCADELT.” 


For PIANOFORTE, 4s. 





LONDON: 
EWER & Co., 87, Recent-strezr. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 
James's Hall, Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus, Doc. 

Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 

Pianoforte—Dr. bt ag and Mr. John F. Barnett. 

Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 

Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 

Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr, T. H. Wright. 

Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza ; Violoncello—M. Paque. 

Sight Reading and Accompani t—Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

Organ—Mr. Cooper ; Harmonium—Herr Engell. 

Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Italian--Sig. Maggioni. 

A Lady Superintendent and Governess. 

Fee, £5 68. per term, which includes instruction in three 
branches of study, The year is divided into three terms. 

The Academy is open to amateurs and professional students 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the sys- 
tem of the continental academies. Students residing at a 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week, 

The next term will commence Monday, October 2nd. 

Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. 

A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


EW HARMONIUM WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ty Ce ere 
Les Réveries du Soir .......+050005 A. 
Chanson des Alpes. Morceau....C, F. Davies 28, 6d. 
Serenade .....000s.seeeeeeeeeeeC, KF, Davies Qs. Ody 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


London, Organ / 
Brighton. 
TODARE.—THE HOLIDAYS 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
Marvels in c and Ven uism, as performed 
mand before Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal F at 
Windsor, Tuesday sal Nov. 21, 1865, Great Attract: 














for the Holidays: M Ventriloquism, the Marvellous 

SPHINX the Birth of Flower Trees, and STODARE'S cele- 

brated INDIAN BASKET FEAT, as only performed by him,— 

Every Evening at it; Wednesday and Saturday at Three. 

Stalls at Mi — a _ Box-office, Egyptian 
all.—Admission, 1s. . ; Stalls, 

s «* Almost miraculous.”—Vide ‘ The Times,” April 18, 1865. 
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BETHLEHEM 


th (A Christmas Carol), 





ial 
isl. By CH. GOUNOD. 
rl 
i {th CHORUS .- , ° ‘ . - - 48. Od. 
Pt VOCAL SOLO - - - - + «+ 88 Od. 
; “| FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) - a ° - 10s. Od. 

















it In this quaint Pastoral M. Govyop has happily given us his idea of the Shepherds’ music at the 
ae Nativity—a simple, touching melody, such as might have been sung to pipe and tabor—and which will 
| remain as one of this great Master’s most charming and characteristic inspirations. 
>) 
LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
: lh FUE, LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY THE HE LATE GEORGE LINLEY.—The frienis 
; . ‘ zp (Trade-mark ‘ Dusse sek”). Manu- the lat JORGE LINLEY, who ri h 
1} i factor i 1. 30, “Ly aoe = “ - ements wi ot Ro — heen the delight of our Drawing-rooms, are desist 
ind Kentish Town ; Orricg in Lymg- ?. ‘ ~N petuating his memory, and paying a tribute of affectionate 
; ; oe “meres Seana ee for the Trade N EW COMIC SONG, esteem to his genial qualities and great talent. They propose to 


and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
, send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
4 regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 
The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
{ ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
: | entirely confined to wholesale trading. 
1 JOHN GEARY, General Manager. 
80, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 





LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 


f LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 
a | + Ashlon-undler-Lyne voce cccecececeeeee Fe Newall, 
\ tn, EPR RE eT 
d BeUfORe 0 00.00.00 0 00 000000 .00:sh0bcene SRDS CHMROMIEL 
Birmingham oo occ cece cece cececece ee Adams & Beresford. 
ba DUO o0.cc.vscnence cece cose cecececs Os ay ROMMMMe 
ad : Perea . +. Wm. Duck. 
Ha Ditto .... ... Milsom & Sons, 
' in Pears F FCN 
ra ei pd ee eS 
. ce re ee ere oe CS 


+ 
ij Canterbury seiccccccsccceccccscccee Gy MASUOR 
Hi CREWUCMAAM oo cece cecececccesicece ce Or Hale & Co 
OE | DMO 06 .0c0 0000 cc-cicececdescvtcts WE SmmpOOMs 
a MO ere eee FS 
i CUPUOR avcccccccccccccecscetececs co Mats MAETAZOR, 
{ it DED ne 00 tv ib bk tave dts oieiet en eee 
*} DittO cececesececteccsevevcecececs Cramer & Co. 
{ + eee ree, 
+i DUO oie cecvcncccececececececece Wm, Methven & Co. 
i o. | | RR eee 
a Bdindurgn once cece cecececececece ee John Purdie. 
4 hi Ditto ..» Paterson & Co, 
i Dito Lene res 
\t , Tere GF 
i * ee, Pree ereerrere SES 
aa i, Oe Rr rt 
f 
i 


iiiee ee errr, 
‘ { , PR eee CS 
: q BOGOR «5:50: 00 00:00.0000000000800008 Wn 
Liverpool .. ++ Hime & Son. 
H Ditto ote cdceccccccsecccccess Oe Seemann a Od, 
ai DED 0 00.80 00 00 00 06: 00:00-60 00 0000.00 Oe ORE an ame 
i Manchester oo... cece cece cece ceeeseee Hime & Addison. 
: / a OLE rT Tee 
DUO crccrececccccvccscccccsccces COMMS LUNE, 
ne Ditto seeeecececececece cece ss Mesars. Forsyth. 
j : Meweaatle oo cccscccesscscccccececcce NiCholson & Son, 
‘oP SOIID © hsibe en én-00 06-60 sé 60s0%0d0e Ee 
; SOEIND oo 00:00 0008 60 00:40 50.0000.606606 EE 
i ; Stourbridge oececececececeeeeeceee es H. Simms. 
i : BUnder land oo oecccecscesececececece Ged. Vinoant, 
f y Dwar tom .0 00 00 00 00 000 vtec ce cece ce ke SRASlaMd, 
i j 
, e 





AS SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 


Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle-Um and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear girl transcended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion ; how even the best story needs a little bo(l)s’tring; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his daugh- 
ter’s love, but how he could Brook his danghter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square; how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew'd-here ; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled ; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene; how they took a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to a conclusion. 





‘The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-em,’ a romance of which 
the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr. 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. The burlesque song was very comically ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titter, and was 
encored.”—Staffordshire Sentinel. 





Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





Who's your Doctor ? 


I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 





erect, by Subscription, a plain Marble Monument over his grave 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an inscription with his name 
and the date of his death. Subscriptions received by Rosat 
Appison, Esq., 210, Regent-street; Tuomas Brake, Esq., 54, 
Mornington-road, Regent’s-park ; Fg11x Wess, Esq., 32, Great 
Russell-street, 


&. 8. a. £. 8.4, 
Metzler & Co,...... 2 2 0 | Fred. Davison, Esq. 1 1 0 
R. Cocks & Co..... 2 2 0 | J. Broadwood, Esq. 1 1 0 
Chappell & Co. .... 2 2 0 | Erard& Co. ...... 119 
Cramer & Co..... + 2 2 0 | Boosey & Co....... 1.1 0 
Novello & Co. .. 2 2 0 | Jno. Foster, Esq. .. 010 6 
R. Addison & Co... 1 1 0 | Dr. Spark ........ 010 6 
M. Cawood, Esq... 1 1 0 | H. Goodban, Esq... 010 0 
Robt. Blake, Esq... 1 1 © | J. Simpson, Esq. .. 010 0 
F. Weiss, Esq. .... 1 1 0 | W. Bishop, Esq. .. 010 0 
W. Weiss, Esq..... 1 1 0 ns ta csctce, Se 
G. Vickers, Esq. .. 1 1 0 5 eae 
Ignace Gibsone, Esq. 1 1 0 , AT ree 
F. Davison, Esq. .. 1 1 0 | Mrs. Hollier ...... 0 5 0 
Hutchings & Co. .. 1 1 0 | E. Schiller, Esq. .. 0 59 
Lamborn Cock &Co. 1 1 0 § Anoldfriend...... 0 5 0 








REICHARDT’S NEW SONG. 
“The Haunting Thought.’ 


Illustrated. 








Price 8s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored (at the Saturday 
Evening Concerts) after some of his songs, which were rend 
as might be expected, with faultless expression. ‘The 
Haunting Thought,’ which was given for the first time, 
Glaagow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius.’ 
Glasgow Herald. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reaznr Srreet, Lonpoy, W 
ow 





G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
e TOCCATA. 8s. 
Cramup anv Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-streets 
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THE OLD YEAR. 





. Hard is his breathing as we list, 
His breath in every hour that hies, 
His curtain in the swathes of mist ; 
And in the dark he dies. 


He came with chariot flakes of snow, 
A youngling year of lusty breath, 
A dozen rounded moons ago— 
And now so near his death ! 


No snows attend his going forth 

Through greys of dusk and clinging cold: 
The wind is weeping from the north ; 

And he has grown so old! 


He came with ringing and acclaim: 
His wingtd hours had hopes for wings: 
There was a something in his name 
Which promised happy things. 


He goes in silence, leaves some care 
Behind him and some eyesight dim, 
But all expectant from his heir 
Of the good sought in him. 
They hope against hope yet again: 
The old is sad, the new brings faith. 
Yet each month has its meed of pain, 
The years are dim with death. 
Still, ring him in with chime and cheer ; 
His youth shall make us glad and bold. 
Another year, another year, 
And happier than the old! 
Happier? Ah for lips that sing 
Now sweetly, yet shall lie so mute 
Or ever the first kiss of spring 
Flutters the violet root! 


L. H. F. pu TerREavx. 


Our Feuilleton, 


No. LXXXVII. 
WHAT THE MOON SAW. 
Nor spy Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. 














They were all keeping the eve of the New 
Year together—the Moon, and the Stars, and the 
big Beetle, and the stuffed Policeman, and the 
Statue Horse for Don Giovanni, and the Storks. 
There was the little Baby, too, whom the Clown 
was wont so toabuse at Christmas time. Poor 
little Baby, it had been hardly used at this specia} 
period of the year. For every night the Clown 
would pull it from the perambulator, steal it from 
the unconscious nurse, smack its face with the 
pap-ladle, and finally sit down on it without 
ostensible pretext. Every night the Clown did 
this, until the very fiddles in the orchestra 
emitted a high note of indignation in the minor, 
witnessing the hard usage which the feeble infant 
suffered. They were tender-hearted, the fiddles ; 
and their strings vibrated with compassion. 

So there they all were, in the big space behind 
the scenes of the great theatre, on that New 
Year's Eve. They were merry enough, yet their 
merriment was tinged with sadness, too. For 
What feeling thing does not feel a shade of sorrow 
at the death of the years, one by one? Is not 
the year a living presence while he lasts? Does 
he not smile in spring, weep in April, laugh in 
June, bless at harvest-time, gloom in November, 
and die with a patriarchal smile and tear after 
Yuletide? He may not have been altogether a 

Py year, but we overlook his faults when he is 
on his deathbed. De mortuis, my friends: you 
know the rest. De morituris equally so. “He 
frothed his bumper to the brim; A jollier year 

Weshall not see; And though his eyes are waxing 
dim, And though his foes speak ill of him, He 
4s a friend to me.” So sings the sweet singer 
of our day, and his song comes forcibly home to 
ws whenever the old year dies. 





And thus thought the lot of them behind the 
scenes at the great theatre. There were more of 
them than I have named, though the Thunder 
was absent, being up in the flies. But the Thun- 
der overheard their conversation although he was 
was so far above them; and occasionally denoted 
his assent with a low growl. His voice was not 
altogether like that of his brother up in the 
clouds ; in fact it was more like the rattle of a 
domestic tea-tray ; but he was very natural, con- 
sidering he was only a theatrical imitation. 

As for the Moon she was less bright than you 
would have thought, knowing her from the front 
of the house. You see you have only seen her 
with a light behind her as she stood out in the 
flat, and perhaps with the aid also of her cousin 
the Limelight. There was no light behind her 
now, and no Limelight. She looked a mere round 
piece cut out of the flat, and verydingy. She did 
not shine at night at all, when the world was dark, 
and she was not a bit like her relative in the 
heavens, being much too yellow for nature, though 
her cousin the Limelight neutralised her yellow 
tinge and made her rays rather green. But to 
have impugned her radiance even when the lights 
were out and the gas turned off at the metre, 
would have hurt the Moon’s feelings. Even the 
scene-painter who conceived her and the carpenter 
who hollowed her out dared not have hinted so 
much. 

«A happy new year,” said the big Beetle; ‘and 
may it be as good to us as the old year has been.” 
The Horse in Don Giovanni assented to the sen- 
timent. Curiously enough he assented by deny- 
ing—that is to say he emitted a neigh. But his 
neigh meant yea. 

“T don’t think the old year has been particu- 
larly good to us,” said one of the Storks. “At 
least the old year has behaved shabbily to my 
brother and me.” 

The other Stork agreed, and picked a small 
insect from his property plumage. 

“T love the Storks,”’ said the Baby; “I watched 
them build their nests in the set scene of the 
castle of Hainfield, and felt sorry when Mr. Patey 
went and shot one of them. I have been so ill- 
used myself, that I feel sorry when anybody else 
is treated badly. The Clown behaves very badly 
to me.” 

“Don’t speak ill of the Clown,” said the Bis- 
muth ; “ for he owes his entire position to me, and 
whom I assist I defend.” 

The Bismuth turned red‘with indignation, thus 
speaking. 

“Touching the Storks,” said the Statue Horse, 
“T feel for their disappointment in not creating a 
success, but cannot grieve for it. They are not 
the legitimate. They are not like me.” 

‘Not like you indeed !” cried the Storks wrath- 
fully. “We are a great improvement on you. 
You are not practicable.” 

“T am what Mozart made me,” returned the 
Horse: “I don’t rest on the foundations of a Pal- 
grave Simpson or a Leslie.” 

There is no knowing what the Storks would 
have answered in their anger, and I believe they 
would even have pecked the Horse, but the Moon 
took up the argument in her clear silvery tone. 

“No bickering,” said the Moon; “if the opera 
of ‘ Ida’ failed it was only out of natural weakness. 
If it had not been weak from its very nature, it 
would not have required the Guardianship of the 
Storks. We only appoint Guardians to wards in 
nonage, and the Storks did their best. They 
should however, have been oppointed Trustees 
instead of Guardians, as ‘ Ida’ was Moribund at the 
time of their appointment.” 

This soft answer turned away the wrath of the 
birds. ‘The Moon speaks well,” they said, “and 
we forgive that ass of a Horse.” 

“ Ass in your teeth, you geese of Storks!” cried 
the Horse. 

“Children, children,” interrupted the Moon, 
“none of this, or there will be a shine. As Moon, 
I should regret a shine.” 





The company acquiesced, and the Thunder 


growled a remonstrance from the flies. So the 


disputants relapsed into silence. 

“Somebody,” the stuffed Policeman remarked, 
“was speaking of the old year—poor old Sixty 
Five. Now if I might take up the thread of the 
discourse——”’ 

“As Policeman, you have a perfect right to 
take it up,” said the Beetle. 

“Thanks. If then I may arrest the wandering 
attention of the company——” 

(‘Also in a professional sense,” said the Beetle. 
‘Quite so.) I would suggest,” continued the 
Policeman, ‘‘that the Moon, as the oldest member 
among us, should favour us with a few desultory 
experiences of the Old Year whose departure the 
majority of us seem unanimous in lamenting.” 
There was a hum of approbation at this, and 
some one (we think it was the Red-hot Poker 
repeated the old joke) proposed that the Moon 
should throw a little light on the subject. 

“Oh hang it!” cried the Beetle, don’t 
reiterate so fossil a piece of facetiousness. You'll 
be coming down next to write for Punch’s Table 
Talk, and give the sell about Abel killing Cain as 
a bit of novel and original wit. You have only now 
to ask when a door is not a door to qualify you to 
write for Punch at once.” 

The awful comparison provoked a general 
shudder, and the Moon took up her wondrous 
tale, so as to avoid unpleasantness. 

“T have seen much in Sixty Five,” said the 
Moon, “much that concerns all of us who are 
public characters. I have seen many births, some 
few successes, more failures. It is the least 
pleasant duty of the summariser of a year's 
events to record the unlooked-for troubles and the 
blighted hopes,” said the Moon. 

“T am the oldest of you all, and have looked 
out from my sky-flat on many pieces,” continued 
the Moon. ‘“ Most of you have your special walks 
in opera or the drama, but I am retained for all. 
From Hafiz down to Swinburne all the poets have 
sung my praises; from Shakespeare to Palgrave 
Simpson all the dramatists have made use of me. 

“In this particular year which is now at the 
last gasp, I have beamed refulgently on many 
audiences. From long experience of houses I 
have learnt to discriminate between the full 
house which pays and the full house which is 
paid. The word ‘claque’ is French, but I doubt 
that the system expressed by the word is confined 
to France. I have seen something of it here in 
England,” said the Moon. 

“No matter in what theatre I commenced the 
year, or in what establishments I have served. 
Suffice it that I have looked out on many a row of 
stalls. That which we call rows by any other 
name would smell a suite. Call them the dress 
circle if you will. 

«* When I looked out first on the New Year (for 
1865 was new at one time and very hopeful), the 
prospect was not so cheering as one could wish,” 
said the Moon. “English Opera was an English 
Hop-era at one theatre, for an one-legged dancer 
could do what all art could not—fill Covent Gar- 
den theatre in January. At the other opera- 
house a brave old artist and manager was strug- 
gling against the fate which ultimately overtook 
him. How could Mr. Harrison hold his own, 
basing a faith on art alone? He brought out 
“ Punchinello”’ and “ Lara,” and went to the wall, 
for he would not batten on the fees of monied but 
incompetent composers. They manage these 
things better in Covent Garden. 

“T looked out on February,” said the Moon, 
“and February brought Constance, and Constance 
was so sick that they called in a Mock Doctor, 
But he could not prescribe, though they suggested 
Spirits and Water, in the form of a River Sprite. 
There was more of the Water though than the 
Spirit in Mr. Frank Mori’s mixture, and the 
patients of English Opera grew weaker and 
weaker. And in February died Mr. Amott, of 


Gloucester Cathedral, and slept with his fathers, 
and Wesley the Doctor reigned in his stead. Ho 





ho for the Doctor !” laughed the Moon. 
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‘‘There were no violets in the front of March, 
nothing that left perfume in the nostrils of the 
art-loving. A certain bride came from Dunkerron 
to London for the honeymoon, but her path was 
not strewn with roses. That Bride has already 
figured in the Divorce Court of public opinion: 
popularity and she are divorced. 

* April came with both houses of opera in full 
swing, and there was the bleating of many lambs 
but little wool withal. A small singer cropped up in 





The Cambridge Amateur Musical Society gave 
a performance of the “ Messiah” on the Thursday 
preceding Christmas. The accompaniments to 
the songs were much better than usual, as also 
the Pastoral Symphony, which introduces the 
series of recitatives, commencing \'There were 
| Shepherds,” which were intelligently rendered by 
Miss Fanny Armytage, whose first appearance in 
| Cambridge has proved a great success. We have 
| sarely heard the brilliant passages in ‘“ Rejoice 


Italian music, and the small voice sang big music. | greatly” given with greater exactness, and the 
Which her name was Harris. In April too I saw a| fine air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth” was 


grave. Pasta died. 


“The summer brought such a maze of doings, | passed. 


that I cannot undertake to remember them all,” 
said the Moon. Of inaking many concerts there 
was noend, But I saw Euripides expounded by 
Cherubini, and Cherubini expounded by Tietjens. 
I saw English Opera banished to trans-West- 
minster, and run with the Menken a dead heat. 

“Then when the autumn nights made me 
round and full, like my sister in heaven who loves 
the yellow harvest, I was transported to Afric’s 
sunny fountains, and beamed over the dusky 
Madagascese. What I saw on the stage is known 
to all: what I saw off the stage were principally 
increasing columns on the debit side of the 
Company's ledger, which rather counterbalanced 
the columns to their credit piled up by the critics. 
Let us hope however that what Euterpe has lost 
them Pan may restore,” said the Moon. 

“In the dramatic world I have looked on many 
things,” said the Moon, “and the prospect has 
been more hopeful and the landscape fair. I 
remember an Irish landscape, and an Irish maiden 
who saved her friend with a kiss. And an 
Australian landscape and some very fearful prison 
scenes which made people’s blood boil. And a 
Russian landscape at a time when I shone down 
on Miss Kate Terry’s Grecian brow. And a 
Mexican landscape where all was blood and bosh. 
But I cannot tell of these things now, by reason 
of aringing in the ears and a sense of deafness 
produced by a certain Watch-cry. 

“And I have heard of sorrowful things, of which 
my sister in heaven has told me, and which she 
has seen on starry nights. She says that her rays 
never more gently, more tenderly fall, than when 
the pitying stars look upon Wallace’s grave. 

“But every year brings some such experience 
to him who has lived long. Happy he who can 
look a twelvemonth back and not see the even 
plain broken here and there into a little mound, 
where the grass is greener than the rest over the 
loved and lost.” 


The Moon’s voice faltered here, and they were 
silent for a time. ‘Then the New Year broke. 
May it break happily for you and me, oh reader 
mine! 





PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Amy Sedgwick has been giving dramatic 
readings at the Mechanics’ Institution, Bradford, 
during the past week. 





Mr. Councillor Winship has presented to the 
Municipal corporation of Hull, a marble statue of 
Andrew Mauvel to be placed in the New Town 
Hall. The work has been entrusted to Mr. Wm. 
Day Keyworth, Junr. of London. 





Mr. J. B. Buckstone has written a Pantomime 
for the Alexandra Theatre Bradford, of which he 
and Mr. Wilde are the joint lessees. ‘The story is 
from a tradition of ancient Bradford, and its title 
is, “ Harlequin, and the Wild Boar of Clyffe Wood.” 





Mr. Arthur Edmunds of Edinburgh made his 
first appearance at Newcastle, and achieved a 
great success. His three songs, Pedrotti’s “ La 
notte 2 placida,” “Afton Water” and Hatton’s 
* Good bye, Sweetheart.” The other artists were, 
Mdwme. Arabella Goddard, Mrs. George Dolby and 
Mrs. Merest. 


sung with a devotional pathos hardly to be sur- 
The room was well filled. 





| A performance of the Dublin Philharmonic 
| Society, last week afforded opportunity for the 
_ début of Miss Emily Macdonald, a pupil of Signor 
Schira, at the Royal Academy of Music. The 
young lady who sang “ Di piacer” and in Stern- 
| dale Bennett's “ May Queen,” was immediately 
| made the recipient of public favour. Herr Pauer 
| contributed a work of Thalberg’s; Mr. Topham 
| introduced into Dublin Brinley Richards’s “ Chief- 
tain’s Wife,” which was warmly received; and 
Mrs. Levey was very successful in interpreting 
Mr. Robinson's “ May Song.” The concert included 
two or three numbers from Weber's “ Euryanthe” 
and Mendelssohn's first Symphony. 





Christmas Day was well observed at St. 
Andrew’s (R.C.) Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the services were conducted with great splendour. 
There was grand high mass celebrated by the Rev. 
Father Aylward, assisted by Fathers Utile and 
Lewis Weldon, the curates of the parish. The 
music selected for the occasion was Haydn’s mass 
No, 16, which was given with full orchestral ac- 
companiments. At the offertory, the music was 
the “ Adeste Fideles,’ of Novello; the service con- 
cluding with the chorus “For unto us,” from the 
“ Messiah.” ‘The whole was excellently rendered. 
The chief vocal parts were ably sung by Miss Rob- 
son (soprano), Miss Emmeline Moore (alto), and 
Messrs. Vinycombe and Douglas. The orchestra 
was occupied by the élite of the profession in 
Newcastle, Mr. Ainsworth presiding at the organ, 
and also officiating as conductor. The effect was 
magnificent. 





« Aladdin, or the wonderful lamp,” the Christmas 
Pantomime at the ‘Theatre Royal Manchester, is 
fully equal to any one that has yet preceded it. 
This is the twenty-first pantomime that has been 
produced at this theatre under the spirited 
management of Mr. John Knowles. He was 
warmly congratulated by his friends and by the 
press at the supper succeeding the dress rehearsal, 
on this remarkable fact. The book, by Messrs. 
Chambers and Mr. W. 8. Hyde, is a very superior 
one, and the puns and loca) allusions are well hit 
off. The scenery is splendid. There is a fine 
landscape by Telbin; the gorgeous transformation 
scene is by Brew, and the Willow Pattern Plate 
scene designed by Mr. Chester of the theatre, is 
a perfect marvel of art. Mr. F. Everill as the 
uncle magician, Mr. Whaite as Kasrac his slave, 
Miss Jenny White as Aladdin, Mr. Righton as the 
mother, were all capital. Miss Collard as the 
Queen of the fairies, made a favourable début as 
a singing actress. 





On Tuesday, the 12th, the “ Messiah’ was per- 
formed in the Subscription Rooms, Stroud, by the 
Choral Society to a numerous and select audience. 
The solo artists were Miss Susan Cole, Miss Whytock, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Brandon of Glou- 
cester. The band and chorus numbered over 180 
performers. Conductor, Mr. R. Mann. The per- 
formance was a great success. Miss Cole, already a 
favourite in Stroud, added to her popularity by her 
singing on this occasion. She was encored in ‘I 
know that my Redeemer,” but did not repeat it. 
Miss Whytock sang the contralto songs with great 
feeling. Her rendering of ‘‘ He shall feed his flock” 





and ‘* He was despised” was all that could be desired. 


—$ es 
Mr. Cummings fully realized the expectations of his 
audience. They were fairly carried away by his 
singing of ‘* Thou shalt break them,” and insisted on 
its repetition. Mr. Brandon sang well ; his rendering 
of ‘* The trumpet shall sound” was loudly applauded, 
The choruses were sung with great spirit, and with a 
precision not general with young societies. Ip com. 
pliance with an earnest request made by the con. 
ductor in the local journal, the audience remained jy 
their places until the ‘Amen ” chorus was finished 
thus giving to many a first opportunity of hearing 
the two last choruses without interruption. 





Hiindel’s “‘ Messiah” was performed at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday the 2st 
inst., being the ninth concert of the eighth season 
of Mr. Charles Hallé’s grand concerts. The prin- 
cipal vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. It has been for a very long time the 
custom to give this oratorio at Christmas. People 
seem to expect it, and to attend its celebration as 
though it were a duty. The hall was, as might 
have been expected, full to overflowing. he 
execution of this sublime work was in every way 
deserving of praise. Each and every department 
is entitled to a liberal share. The band and 
chorus, numbering 300 strong, the principals, 
Mr. H. Walker the organist, for his judicious 
accompaniment, and lastly, Mr. Charles Hallé, for 
his energetic yet careful conducting. Mr. Sims 
Reeves is apparently recovering his” health, 
“Comfort ye,” ‘‘Thou shalt break them,” and 
“Behold and see,” were finely sung, the last 
exquisitely so. Of Mdme. Sherrington’s solos, “I 
know that my Redeemer’”’ and “ Rejoice greatly” 
are the two most important, and they were well 
sung; but ‘ How beautiful are the feet,” and the 
rest of the soprano music was rendered with high 
finish and classical simplicity. In the contralto 
airs Miss Palmer was most effective in “ He shall 
feed his flock.’’ Mr. Thomas gave the bass part 
in his usual firm and conscientious manner, 
““Why do the nations?” being his best effort. 
The choruses were sung with great decision and 
power, the points being accurately taken up. 
Mr. Hallé, with his clear, intelligent beat, infused 
the true Hiindelian spirit into the forces at his 
command.—The “‘ Messiah’’ was also given at the 
Free Trade Hall on the evening of Christmas Day, 
before a densely crowded audience. Principals, 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Anna Drasdill, pupil 
of Mdme. Rudersdorff; Mr. W. H. Cummings and 
Mr. Weiss; conductor, Mr. D. W. Banks ;’ leader, 
Mr. C. A. Seymour; organist, Mr. H. Walker. 
Selections from the same oratorio, and from the 
“ Creation,” and the “ Twelfth Mass” of Mozatt, 
were also given on the same evening at the 
Alexandra Music Hall, which was crowded. Mr. 
Swale, Mrs. Brookes, Mr. Geo. Cooper, and also 
Mr. Charles Brewer, all of Manchester, took the 
solo parts. ‘The band and chorus were vely 
efficient ; conductor, Mr. John Harrison. 








THEATRES. 





It has been boasted by some of our contemporaries 
that the sway of Christmas has nowise degenerated 
in respect of theatrical entertainment; that Christ 
mas is as fully honoured now by the preparations 
made for its arrival as it ever was in the olden and 
enthusiastic days. We hardly coincide with the 
opinion, looking at the large theatres of Londo. 
The day of pantomime is over, so far as the maj 
houses are concerned; and even in burlesque the 
season is suited to the exigency and not the exigev"? 
to the season. If a West End theatre needs 4 ne¥ 
piece in November, it produces it then and there, 
and ignores any change at Christmas; if an old piece 
will last till January, a West End manager contents 
the 26th of December altogether. Drury Lane ad 
Covent Garden still keep up their orthodoxy— 
one out of the pride of reputation, the other 
regain a little of the money lost in the perilous ei 
called English Opera. Drury Lane has too larg? * 





stage for extravaganza, even were this desirsble 
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even as it is, the pantomimists are inaudible. But 
the very space of the house is admirably fitted for 
pantomimic display. The same may be said of the 
opposite theatre where Italian and English Opera 
share the year between them. 

The pantomime at Drury Lane is entitled “ Little 
King Pippin, or Harlequin Fortunatus, and the Magic 
Purse and Wishing Cap.” ‘Old Drury” (obviously 
the favourite theatre in London, for it is the only 
one with a pet name) was, as usual, crammed from 
floor to roof. ‘ King John” was withdrawn for the 
nonee, and a farce (“ Husbands Beware”) forty 
minutes long substituted for it. A drunken scene, 
capitally played by Mr. G. Belmore, kept the audi- 
ence in thorough good humour till the end of the 
piece, and at eight o'clock the curtain rose for the 
pantomime, which commences with the ‘* Temple of 
Mammon” (Mr. Henri Drayton), who is discovered 
swrounded by his attendants, Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Iron, Brass, Steel, Quicksilver, &e. Some pointed 
couplets well spoken, and a song (with chorus) well 
sung by Mr. Henri Drayton, made an excellent 
opening. Fortune, Miss E. Falconer, now enters, 
and a conversation ensues, in which the god boasting 
of the enormous power of wealth, Fortune determines 
to put the matter to the test, and receiving an im- 
possible sum of money for this purpose, she visits 
the “ Haunts of Fancy (scene 2) on the summit of 
Mount Olympus.” This scene is one of the most 
gorgeous in the pantomime. It consists of a series 
of rocks rising one above the other, through which 
a large company of fairies descend, and we have “a 
grand ballet fantastique,’’ in which Miss Clara Mor- 
gan is the principal dancer. Admirable as is this 
scene in design, execution, and appointment, it 
might be curtailed with advantage. The policy 
may be doubted of exhausting the attention and 
tiring the eye with so much splendour at the com- 
mencement of a piece of this kind, nearly three 
hours long. In the next seene— the city of Fama- 
gota, in the Island of Cyprus”—the story of the 
pantomime begins. Theodorus Outatelbo (Mr. G. 
Belmore) is a ruined merchant of the Levant. 
Gratiana, his wife (Mr. G. Weston), and Fortunatus 
(Miss Augusta Thomson), his son. Here some fun 
is derived from the bankrupt merchant being obliged 
to scour his own door steps and assist his wife in the 
business of the washing-tub. Fancy and Fortune 
have determined to try the effect of wealth on 
Fortunatus, and accordingly the former supplies him 
with a purse possessed of the singular faculty of 
never becoming empty. Leaving his parents to 
ramble about in quest of adventures, he enters the 
domains of “ Little King Pippin,’ whose finances 
being in irretrievable disorder, Fortunatus purchases 
for a fabulous sum the immortal ‘ wishing cap” in 
possession of the King. This scene, in which the 
whole elaborate ceremonial of a court is enacted by 
children, with young Percy Roselle as the King, is 
the other best scene of the introduction. His little 
majesty, finding himself in possession of so much 
Unexpected wealth, resolves to aLuse his power to 
such an extent that a general rising of his subjects 
takes place. This revolution is a decided hit. The 
rush of a half-armed mob on to the stage, and the 
deadly volley of brickbats with which the contest 


concludes, created a roar of laughter. The King and 
Fortunatus make their escape by means of the 


Wishing cap, which removes them “ a thousand miles 


away.” Here, however, Fortunatus exciting jealousy 


by his skill in tilting, the cap is again resorted to in 
order to remove him and his companion to the clouds, 


and this introduces the transformation scene, 


— the “ Fairy Factory of the Wheel of Fortune.” 
® will not attempt to describe it. 
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harlequinade which follows 
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8a double set of performers. 
(Messrs, Cor 
efficient, 
Miss Morga: 


n) are graceful and pretty. 








‘ Suffice it 
iat while the eye is dazzled, almost oppressed 
th its splendour, it possesses an unity of design 

and correct taste in detail no less admirable. We 

y add that Mr. Beverley was twice 

ard in the course of the evening. The 

a at we must also leave to 

or itself. Of all things theatrical, harle- 
east fit for description. There 

The Harlequins 

mack and Savill) are active and 

he Columbines (Mdme. Boleno and 

The 


Clowns (Messrs. Boleno and C. Lauri) are as usual 
brimful of cunning mischief, practical humour, 
and the love of thieving; and the Pantaloons as 
senile in their activity as could possibly be 
desired. The best hit in the harlequinade was 
Mr. Cormack’s “ Pantomimie Piece of Patchwork” 
made by the ladies of the corps de ballet. 

Last Christmas the English Opera Company 
patented (in a moral sense) their right to produce 
a splendid pantomime. That a crowded house 
should therefore impatiently wait this Boxing- 
night the fall of the curtain on the wholly un- 
criticisable “Christmas Eve” nondescript, is 
scarcely to be wondered at. The pantomime of 
“ Aladdin,” written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, is 
magnificently put upon the stage. As a literary 
attempt it need not rank very high; Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s openings rely more on practical fun and 
spectacular display than on the lines which are 
inaudible behind masks. Mr. H. J. Byron has 
monopolised excellence in his version of “ Aladdin,” 
from a burlesque point of view ; Mr. Blanchard’s 
version is pure pantomime, and very good as 
that. It is needless to follow the story, 
so well known to every theatre-goer and every 
juvenile student of Scheherazade’s night-thoughts 
Suffice it to mention the wonderful effects pro- 
duced in the scene of a street in Canton, where 
the shops are crowded with customers and the 
streets with pedestrians, more real than real life— 
in the scene of the Garden of Jewels with its 
golden and glittering fruit—in the marvellous 
flying off of the gigantic genie with Aladdin’s 
palace, leaving “the place where it stood”’ behind 
him—and in the indescribable convolutions of the 
Transformation Scene. ‘To attempt an account cf 
the last is beyond our critical powers: it leaves us 
only in a maze of admiration no less at the 
mechanical ingenuity displayed in its develop- 
ment than at the beauty of its effect. The hero 
is very vivaciously played by Miss Rachel Sanger, 
and his forlorn mother by Mr. Charles Steyne. We 
remember seeing the latter a few years ago in the 
North, and were at that time struck with his 
aptitude for burlesque. His forte is decidedly the 
lugubrious, and in this department he is extremely 
comic. The Princess Badroulbadour is prettily im 
personated by Miss Blanche Elliston; the wicked 
magician with great humour by Mr. W. H. Payne, 
and his dumb but honest slave by Mr. Payne. The 
ballet—or rather the two ballets—are worthy of 
extreme praise. There is a Chinese dance, very 
graceful as well as new, and a dance of jewels, the 
costuming of which is highly pleasing. To Mes- 
dames Duchateau, Pancaldi, Montero and _ the 
remainder of the corps we are indebted for a 
pleasure beyond that invoked by most ballets, 
even at pantomime time. In the transformation 
the characters allotted to the Harlequinade are 
not the traditional hero and heroine, but the slave 
Kazrac and an attendant of the Princess as Harle- 
quin and Columbine, and the wicked Magician and 
the Vizier as Clown and Pantaloon. The comic 
business went smoothly the first night; but the 
whole strength of the management was devoted 
to the splendour of the opening, and very splendid 
it is. 

It could hardly be said that the well-behaved 
audience who thronged the Haymarket Theatre on 
Boxing Night were of the usual class of impatient 
and cat-calling pantomime-seekers, for they were as 
attentive to and appreciative of the oddities o! 
Brother Sam after his absence as if Christmas were 
not. The usual encores were insisted on, and there 
was no anxiety that tho first part of the entertain- 
ment should give place to the fun which old usage 
holds in keeping with the time of year. Not but 
what the audience relished Mr. Planché’s elegant 
adaptation of ‘“* Orphée aux Enfers” when it came. 
Mr. Planché improves whatever he touches, even tc 
the extent of the name; for ‘ Orpheus in the Hay 
market” is more apposite to a London house than 
the original title. His verse is always graceful anc 


polished—occasionally slow, perhaps, but good if as 
nothing more than a foil to the philologically violent 
He has dealt with M. Cremieux’ libretto ¢ 





burlesques. 


in an elegant manner, and Offenbach's music is so 
well-known as to obtain a welcome the moment it is 
heard, The scenery by Mr. J. O°Connor is fully equal 
in lightness and brightness to the light and bright 
piece. In acting ‘“ Orpheus” is well supported. 
The extravaganza affords Mr. David Fisher (as 
Orpheus) an opportunity to exhibit his knowledge 
of the fiddle, so that he must be gratified ; Mr. W. 
Farren is Jupiter; Miss Snowden a queenly Juno ; 
Miss Nelly Moore a conventionally blonde Venus 
(Venus is always blonde in these days—blonder 
even than in Hellas) ; Miss Helen Howard played 
Chorus as Public Opinion ; andjthe part of Eurydice 
was entrusted to ever-fascinating Miss Louise 
Keeley. Then there were Diana by Miss’ Lindley 
who sings well, and Cupid by a débutante, Miss 
Ellen Woolgar, who made a successful entrée. In 
giving all due credit for the mounting and playing 
of “ Orpheus,” we must reserve our qualification of 
the singing. In some cases the music was artisti- 
cally rendered, but in general it was the singing 
of burlesque, not of opera buffa. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect the excellencies of two depart- 
ments combined in one: at all events the public 
who go to the Haymarket will, in the pleasure they 
derive from the entire spectacle, lose sight of the 
deficiencies in the higher art. 

The Christmas attractions at the St. James's 
Theatre consist in the “School for Scandal” and 
“ Please to Remember the Grotto,” a familiar behind- 
the-scenes extravaganza by Mr. John Oxenford. 
The opening is not novel, but it is worked out 
with smart dialogue, replete with hits at current 
events and scandals, and from the commencement 
its success was undoubted. We find Miss Herbert, 
the manageress, in a fix at having no Christmas 
piece, and Mr. Sanger, the manager, suggesting a 
selection from a pile of MSS. submitted, which 
gives an opening for the smart hits aforesaid, and 
of which the author fully avails himself. One of 
the most noticeable compositions submitted to 
the manageress is a startlingly real drama, the 
plot to be developed in an hospital, with real 
patients and a real amputation. All the MSS. 
being subjected, Peter Patch (Mr. Belton) rises 
from trap and proposes his pantomime—“ Re 
member the Grotto,” announcing that he has got 
over the difficulty of engaging a pantomime 
company by persuading the regular members to 
enact the characters in the harlequinade, which 
are thus distributed: Clown, Mr. Frank Matthews; 
Pantaloon, Mr. F. Robson; Harlequin, Mr. F. 
Charles, and Columbine, Miss A. Collinson, all of 
whom acquit themselves in a highly satisfactory 
manner, the two latter especially showing them- 
selves such efficient representatives of their parts 
that they might be taken for legitimate panto- 
mimists. The facial countenance of Mr, Frank 
Matthews, daubed with the red paint of Clown, 
brought forth shouts of approval from the 
audience. Mr. F. Robson's Pantaloon was well up 
to the mark, and Mr. Belton, as a kind of Puff, 
showed to excellent advantage, dancing and sing- 
ing with all the required‘spirit. The transforma- 
tion scene is very effective, and a highly favourable 
demonstration greeted the fall of the curtain. 
By the by, we see that our contemporary the 
Telegraph is so badly informed in his report of 
this performance as almost to induce a belief that 
he had no representative present. He says the 
house was crowded in every part: we were sorry 
to observe that the box circles were nearly empty. 
He calls Mr. Belton, Belmore; two talented actors, 
but in very different branches of their craft; and 
altogether omits Mr. F, Charles, whose Harlequin 
is perhaps the feature of the piece. 

Besides Mozart, Moliére, Corneille, and Lord Byron 
there have been a dozen playwrights and writers 
who have found the naughty amours of Don Juan of 
Spain a malleable subject. There is an old bur- 
lesque of it in English, and very slow fun it is, 

hough it is hardly conventional to say so. But in 
uldition to the host of literary smiths who have 
beaten out the ductile theme (there have worked 
more at this than at the * Faust,” and their name is 





legion), Mr. Henry J. Byron steps forward with his 
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latest adaption, brought out at the Prince of Wales's. 
The burlesque which is entitled ‘* Little Don Gio- 
vanni by way of distinction, will bear comparison 
with Mr. Byron’s best efforts in this line. It is 
highly humourous, sparkling, witty, full of ‘“ go,” 
well acted of course. Mr. J. Clarke is Leporello, an 
overgrown and nervous page; Miss Marie Wilton a 
charming Giovanni; Miss Fanny Josephs a dapper 
Muaetto. In Zerlina Mr. Hare presents the orthodox 
amount of village virtue; and as he burlesques the 
drama so does Miss Hughes in Donna Anna enter the 
operatic lists with similar success, while Mr. H. Col- 
lier in the Ottavio presents the not unusual spectacl 
of a tenor with a cold, and appears with a woollen 
comforter round his throat. The puns are never 
below the Byronic mark, and indeed both by virtue 
of writing and acting the latest burlesque produced 
at Miss Wilton’s is one of the best that have been 
produced there or elsewhere. 

The Princess’s contents itself with continuing 
Mr. Charles Reade’s play. By the way the new 
work of that spasmodic author, in the Argosy, is 
full of the Reade mannerisms, eccentric enough 
in its typography to carry despair into the mind 
of compositors. ‘The Olympic carries on “ Henry 
Dunbar” and the irrepressible ‘ Camaralzaman.” 
How fearfully and wonderfully are burlesques 
made! Here is one condemned by the unani- 
mous voice of the press as being the meanest 
literary production the world has seen for several 
years, and yet it fills the treasury, or the Olympic 
management would scarcely retain it in the bills. 
But why is the “ Aladdin” by the same authors 
not produced as announced. Can it be that the 
management fear a success founded on incapacity 
may not repeat itself, or is it that the present 
extravaganza is good for a few months more ? 

At Sadler's Wells the Christmas pantomime 
possesses the not too-common virtue of originality 
of its opening subject. The story, from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Millward, is not the usual conver- 
sion of a nursery rhyme, or a myth, or an Eastern 
fable, into a dramatic vehicle for spectacle and 
pun, but an appropriate fairy sketch invented for 
the occasion. The story of “ Cock-a-doodle-doo” 
is best given in Mr. Millward’s own rhymed ar- 
gument, which we quote, merely premising that 
we ere not responsible for the author's italics :— 
“In days of old, when time was in his teens, and 
Shepherds piped amid Arcadian scenes; there 
dwelt upon the verge of Fairyland a tribe of Man- 
nikins [an Elfin band]. With these ‘good peo- 
ple’ lived a noble boy, a gentle youth, the Fairies’ 
pet and joy; about his birth there hung a gloomy 
mystery [the Elfin chief alone possessed its his- 
tory}. In course of time the youngster made 
complaint that he was kept too closely in re- 
straint, and begged that he might be allowed the 
chance of seeing life and fashion at a glance. 
In vain the Mannikins his patience craved, in 
vain their active chieftain stormed and raved. 
Finfin would go; he had no goods or pelf, but he 
could earn a living forhimself. The world was large, 
and so was his ambition, and so the Elfins granted 
his petition. Away he went, but as it soon fell out, he 


fell in love, fell ill, and fell in doubt. The damsel 


of his choice, a sylvan maid, when set upon by 
satyrs, sought his aid; he conquered them, and then 
his girl so slim, to prove her grateful feelings, con- 
quered him, Whilst making love, instead of making 
haste, adversity they soon were made to taste; the 
fierce king of the warlike Chanticleers, made captives 
of these captivated dears, and dragged them to his 
castle, where they found in ties by no means pleasant 
they were bound. Through fairy aid a rescue was 
effected much sooner than the lovers had expected ; 
and being cautioned not to dilly-dally, they took 
their flight towards the Golden Valley. Enraged at 
their escape, the savage king flew in pursuit, and 
swore their necks to wring. The race was sharp, 
the lovers light of feet, but in the long run they were 
fairly “ beat.” At length run down, and by the king 
abused, the fugitives were being badly used, when 


suddenly upon them made a sally the queen and) 


fairies of the Golden Valley. The wicked king was 
quickly put to shame, and Finfin learned his real 








rankand name ; ‘twas he whom Grinderpest had fowly 
wronged—to him the Chanticleer;crown now belonged ; 
and further to complete his joy and pride, the sylvan 
girl, his chosen love and bride, turned out to be not one 
low-born or mean, but daughter of the Golden Valley’s 
queen. Ofcourse, the lovers married, and were blessed 
with joys more great than mortals e’er possessed.” 
The Chanticleers, who present a very gallinaceous 
appearance, combs, beaks and all, are headed by a 
game cock, Mr. Rouse, who is fittingly fierce and 
warlike. Miss Minnie Davis, as Prince Chanticleer, 
ilways excellent in burlesque, is as spirited and 
insouciante as need be. Miss Leigh is a charming 
Rosy Tint, and Miss E. Mason, who doubles a part, 
looks and acts well. The scenery is not over mag- 
nificent, nor are the audiences over refined. 

The Adelphi Theatre is not this year provided 
with a Christmas piece, relying on Mr. Jefferson’s 
continued success in ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and the 
return of Mr. Toole, who appears in a new farce 
of the slightest construction, and bearing signs of 
a French origin. ‘ Behind Time,” its title, turns 
on the misadventures of a gentleman who arrives 
too late for the purpose of getting married, and 
who subsequently yields to strong drink. We are 
not of the race of censors whose grievance against 
people who do something well is that they do not 
do something better; but we feel sometimes 
curious to know whether Mr. Toole is filling a 
worthy groove just now. Is the impersonation of 
plaintive Cockneydom Mr. Toole’s highest goal? 
Has he not a genius beyond flippant farces whose 
fun is gag, whose wit is nil? Perhaps we mistake 
him and wrong him, but our impression is that for 
several years back he has been wronging himself. 

The Strand Theatre having forestalled Christ- 
mas still runs the burlesque on “ L’Africaine.” 
which goes vigorously. The acting continues 
excellent. Of the New Royalty extravaganza and 
of Astley’s pantomime we are compelled to defer 
notices till next week. 

The title of Mr. Fechter’s new drama, “ The 
Master of Ravenswood,” implies that the story is 
identical with that of Scott’s magnificent romance, 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” and with the opera 
rendered so popular by Donizetti’s charming set- 
ting. The adapter, Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson, has 
followed the novel closely in character, incidents 
and dialogue, dividing the performance. We have 
the rescue by Edgar of Sir William Ashton and 
Lucy from the wild cattle, the combat between 
Ravenswood and Bucklaw, the striking incident in 
the ruined castle, the love scene with its evil omen, 
the betrothal of Lucy and Bucklaw interrupted by 
the appearance of Ravenswood, the abduction of 
the bride during the marriage ceremony, the flight 
to the Wolf's Crag, the pursuit and death in the 
quicksands. Mr. Fechter was of course picturesque 
and forcible as Edgar, but failed to realise our 
ideal of Scott’s gloomy and misanthropic hero. 
His earlier scenes had a great deal of that anima- 
tion and chivalrous bearing which were so charm- 
ing in Lagardére, but are considerably out of place 
in Ravenswood. In the novel, nay, in the play 
itself, we are told of “raven locks,” yet he appears 
without this marked characteristic. It is not 
until the concluding portion of the drama that we 
perceive anything of the moody, semi-savage 
disposition, insisted on by Scott. Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq played Lucy with great delicacy and 
artistic skill, and with considerable intensity in 
the scene at Wolf’s Crag. Mrs. Ternan rendered 
the weird-liko character of old Alice a great feature. 
Mr. Emery played Caleb Balderstone carefully and 
with much humour. Mr. Widdicomb was as 
amusing as possible in Craigengelt. Bucklaw would 
lose nothing if Mr. Hermann Vezin threw some 
fire and animation into the part. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
appeared as Colonel Ashton, a bad and unthankful 
part, for which he did the most. Thescenery by 
Mr. Grieve is decidedly the most attractive feature. 
The last scene, the Kelpie’s Flow, is the most 
magnificent and realistic we can recollect. There 
is a full and well appointed band under Mr. W, H. 
Montgomery. Why do they not give some agreea- 
ble music at the Lyceum? The act pauses are 


———— 
long, and bar after bar of commonplace is hardly 
calculated to keep an audience in good temper, 

The Roscian Club gave their first amateyr 
dramatic entertainment at the Bijou Theat, 


Bayswater, on Wednesday. The audience Wag 
numerous and distinguished, the masculine element 
preponderating in a marked degree. The first 
piece was the farce of “ Done on both Sides,” which 
passed off capitally, the Pygmalion Phibbs of My, 
Charles Beresford deserving special commend. 
tion ; and Miss Ella Staunton provoking uproarioys 
laughter as Mrs. Whifles. The pitce de résistance 
was Colman’s comedy “The Poor Gentleman,” 
favoured by more than one band of histrionic 
amateurs, for reasons difficult to discover. A Jess 
suitable play for such exhibitions we seldom gq, 
It possesses little dramatic interest, less incident, 
and aboundsin character sketches, the generalstum. 
bling block of dramatic aspirants. We mention this 
in order to prevent, if possible the Roscian Clu} 
from devoting their efforts to works like this 
comedy. The performance was for the most part 
very creditable. Mr. Selfe was excellent as John 
Harrowby and Sir Robert Bramble; Mr. Maurice, 
chivalric, insouciant and effective as Frederick 
Bramble; the representative of Lieutenant Worth. 
ington nervous and occasionally inaudible; that 
of Sir Charles Cropland, inefficiently villanous; 
and Miss Ella Staunton extravagantly amusing as 
Lucretia McTab. Miss Louise Ritter appeared as 
Emily Worthington. The conception was studied, 
impressive and highly dramatic; the emotional 
scenes were unforced but powerful, standing out 
in bold relief, and the entire delineation, thoughtful 
and marked by much artistic grace. Altogether 
we must compliment the Roscian Club on the 
success of this attempt, and we shall be happy to 
spend another evening in their agreeable society. 

The members of the Philadelphion, gave a very 
excellent amateur Dramatic performance at the 
New Royalty Theatre on Friday evening last. 
The pieces selected were the farce of “A Winning 
Hazard,” and Sheridan’s Comedy of “ The School for 
Scandal.” In the first Messrs. William Punker, 
Thomas Ward, and Joseph Ramball, distinguished 
themselves, and were most ably assisted by the 
Misses Epitaux and Mary Coole. In “The School for 
Scandal” the actors evinced a marked improve- 
ment on their previous efforts, and the piece was 
very creditably played throughout. The Joseph 
Surface of Mr. A. H. Littleton was a very careful 
performance. Mr. W. H. Secker, as Sir Peter 
Teazle, deserves a word of special praise, and the 
Charles Surface of Mr. Charles Fry left nothing to 
be desired ; indeed as we have once before stated 
this gentleman is really a very competent per 
former. We must not omit to mention that the 
Moses of Dr. Poulain was decidedly the gem of the 
piece, and was personified in a manner which would 
have done credit to a professional. The parts of 
Lady Teazle, Mrs. Candour, and Maria, were most 
adequately filled by the Misses Epitaux and Coole, 
and the whole performance appeared to give the 
greatest satisfaction to a very crowded aud 
fashionable audience. 











CONCERTS. 





A room-full of well-to-do people attended the 
pianoforte recital of Mr. Brinley Richards in the 
Earl-street school-room Kensington, on Thursday. 
The performance was in aid of the local charities; 
and if the charities were benefited by the full 
audience, no less were the audience benefited by 
the excellent performance. The brevity of the 
programme was dictated by the commendable 
endeavour to curtail the tedious length of enter 
tainments aimed at by most concert-givers: ™ 
this instance the effort was wholly successful, 
inclusive of six encores the concert terminated st 
ten o’clock. The pieces bissées included Mr. ~~ 
ley Richards’ part song “ Sweet Day so cool,” the 
ineffably sweet “ Warblings at Eve” in its neW 
vocal form, gracefully sung by Miss Stabbach, * 





pianoforte solo on Thalberg’s arrangement of the 
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“Prayer” in Mose in Egitto, played by Mr. Brin-} definition is found necessary. What may fairly | they have come to the conclusion that prudence, 


ley Richards, and several other numbers. The 
choir of St. Philip’s deserve much commendation 
with their conductor Mr. J. S. Higgins. A vote 
of thanks proposed by the Rev. Mr. Claxton to 
Mr. Brinley Richards, to Messrs. Broadwood, who 
Jent the piano, and to all who assisted, terminated 
the proceedings. 

The annual concert given by the boys at the 
Clapham Grammar School came off on Tuesday 
oreninglast. Thelargeschool-room, gaily decorated 
ated for the occasion, was crowded with the friends 
of the boys and the resident gentry of Clapham. 
The program consisted of Hiindel’s “Alexander's 
Feast” and a miscellaneous selection. In the 
former the choruses showed signs of careful pre- 
paration, were satisfactorily given; and the solos 
which gained the most applause were “Softly 
sweet in Lydian Measure” and “ Revenge, Timo- 
theus eries.”’ In the latter we might especially 
mention the buffo song “ Largo al Factotum” from 
from the “ Barber of Seville,’ which was tumultu- 
ously encored, the duet “The Moon hath raised 
her Lamb above” from “ Lily of Killarney,” and 
the songs “To Authea,” J. L. Hatton, and the 
“Wanderer,” Tesca; which were also redemanded. 
A part-song “ Yon Golden Sun is setting,” com- 
posed by Dr. Steggall expressly for the occasion, 
was very warmly received. The musical arrange- 
nents were under the sole direction of Mr. J. G. 
Boardman, Mus. Bae., organist and choir master 
to the school, to whose indefatigable efforts the 
success of the concert is mainly to be attributed. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At tho Crystal Palace Signor Ethardo, the 
Spiral Ascensionist is the holiday attraction. 
Signor Ethardo has made himself famous through- 
out Italy and Germany by his extraordinary 
performance of the “Spiral Mountain”; and on 
the occasion of the Dante Festival at Florence, in 
the presence of his Majesty King Victor Emanuel 
80 great was the enthusiasm, and so intensely 
exciting was the performance, that during his 
ascent of the Spiral Column, the music was 
stopped, lest its vibration should cause the daring 
gymnast to make a false step: and when he had 
reached the topmost height, and seized the stan- 
dard which crowned the column, the delighted 
audience is described in the chronicles of the day 
as bursting into a deafening shout of frantic ex- 
citement, which baffled all power of description. 
This performance has been given by Signor 
Ethardo at the Teatro Andrea Doria, Genoa ; 
Poleatama, Florence; Arena la Bronica, Leghorn; 
the great Roman Amphitheatre, Verona; the 
Grand Theatre, Venice; Teatro Marona, Trieste ; 
Meyer’s Gardens, Leghorn; the Arena, La Spezia: 
and the Teatro Alfieri, Turin. The globe on 
which this extraordinary performer works his way 
up and down his perilous path, is thirty inches in 
diameter, and ninety inches in circumference. 
The width of the winding platform is twelve 
inches, and flat, with no groove or protection of 
any sort to assist the ascent or descent. The feat 
18 marvellous, and at the same time perfectly safe 
from any danger or accident to the artiste. The 
height of the Spiral Column is fifty feet; and the 
incline winding from the base to the capital of the 
column is upwards of 180 feet in length. The 
globe is constructed of wood and iron, without 
any india-rubber, gutta-percha, or other adhesive 
material to assist the artiste in his difficult task. 
The performance is most unique, and may be said 


‘oinangurate a new era in the gymnastic art of 
the age, 








THE CONCORDIA. 





at Thursday a Paper was read at Exeter Hall 
elucidate the objects and organization of this 

*ciety of which the following is the substance: 

‘ The object of the Concordia is the production 
‘performed Masterpieces, Here at once, a 





be understood by an ‘Unperformed Masterpiece?’ 
We reply any really great work with which the 
Musical public has not had a reasonable opportu- 
nity of becoming familiar. Loreley produced once 
or so at the Crystal Palace, Cherubini’s Requiem 
performed thirteen years ago at the new Philhar- 
monic are to allintents wnperformed works so far 
as the majority of amateurs are concerned. The 
term ‘ Unperformed Masterpieces’ does not 
restrict us to composers who have never been 
represented. We assert the necessity for a more 
comprehensive representation even of well-known 
composers. Familiar as are the names of Haydn 
and Mozart yet many of their best works remain 
in oblivion and are unknown to musicians gene- 
rally. The production then of unperformed and 
unfamiliar works by whatever composer is our 
object, providing always that the work really is a 
masterpiece. The paper proceeds:— 

“Looking across our metropolitan field of art, 
an almost total absence of enterprise is found. 
Concert givers nauseate performers and weary 
large sections of the musical public by programmes 
remarkable only for apathy, stagnation and the 
exclusion of novelty. Whole decades of musical 
history pass by without additional variety in the 
repertoires of the great societies; true art princi- 
ples are inverted, and musical efforts refer to a 
commercial basis or are the offspring of untutored 
popularity; so much so, that performing amateurs 
may be said to have become the slaves and drudges 
of the public. Certain works are constantly 
repeated, not because their further exposition is 
necessary on art grounds or because performers 
are anxious for repetition but because they pay. 
Musicians have no voice in the selections of pro- 
grammes, but a ‘popularity’ which might easily 
be led into extended views is allowed a licence of 
dictation on this question. The elements of this 
popularity are oftimes nothing but caprice or acci- 
dent. Is ‘Judas Maccabeus’ performed, for instance, 
because of Hendel or of Mr. Sims Reeves? Is it 
not notorious that commercially ‘Judas Maccabeus’ 
without Mr. Sims Reeves is a work better left on 
the shelf? 


“« Now the Concordia’s object issupplemental, not 
antagonistical ; it desires to supplement schemes 
in favour of the public, by a scheme exclusively 
in the interests of art and of the performers 
themselves ; it is not organized in antagonism to 
any other society whatever ; it does not undervalue 
societies which meet the demands of the public 
so satisfactorily; on the contrary, it asserts that 
if amateurs can be found so self-sacrificing as to 
submit to restricted repertoires for the sake of 
the public, so much the better for the public, and 
so much the more credit due to performers. 

«The Concordia seeks to stimulate those broader 
views of art which are daily gaining ground, but 
in no arrogant or meddling spirit. It takes the 
performers’ side of the question and recognises 
the growing craving for fresh fields of labour and 
extended means of art enjoyment, and it comes 
forward to state that if the amateurs of London 
are anxious for improvement they must loyally 
help themselves to it, for they will wait in vain 
for outside assistance. It comes forward as a 
protective society to secure the best interests of 
performers; as an aggressive society seeking to 
break down the narrow faith which believes only 
in two or three works or composers; as a pro- 
gressive society believing in an ever advancing 
art appreciation, an ever increasing love for the 
true and beautiful. In short, the Concordia aims 
at_being the amateur’s own society; determined 
to secure for its own members art enjoyment the 
most varied and comprehensive and hoping at 
the same time to win the public ear and attention. 

“With this summary of the objects of the 
Society we proceed to the second portion of the 
paper, which treats of the principle on which the 
Concordia is organised. 

“ The executive state that, after considering thie 
subject in all its aspects, and bearing emphatically 








in mind that the Concordia is an Art institution, 


independence, and dignity demand a_ self-sup- 
porting policy. We have received many offers of 
assistance, subject to our waiving the subscrip- 
tion, trifling as it is. To a subscription some have 
objected, on principle; omitting, however, to 
state the particular principle on which they object- 
Others have objected because the Sacred Har- 
monic Society does not enforce one. If, however, 
we forego subscriptions there remains but one 
course for meeting current expenses, and that 
course is wholly speculative, and includes the 
almost certain frustration of our designs.  ‘l'o 
throw the society on the public by giving concerts 
prematurely is to exchange a certainty for an 
uncertainty ; for the general public will be slow 
to recognise an object so advanced, and even the 
artistic public would wait our first efforts before 
giving us a very pronounced support. Our con- 
certs must be given in the interests of art rather 
than of our banker's ledger. We must be able 
to bide our time, complete our full number of 
members, get into good working order, before a 
series of concerts can meet with success. But 
must we forego advanced art enjoyment till a 
generous public guarantees our expenses? Cer. 
tainly not—we must have both honorary and 
performing subscribers, for our whole interest 
lies in the principle of self support. 

“No sort of parallel exists between us and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. It is an old society, 
with a forty years’ reputation and enormous ex- 
perience, performing works which the public 
revere, and for years it was without a competitor 
in this great city. On the other hand, the Con- 
cordia has all its history to make, its reputation 
toearn. We shall not perform the popularised 
works, but propose to ourselves objects appealing 
only to the select few—to the advanced section 
in musical circles—and our task is the more dif_i- 
cult seeing that we are surrounded by societies 
already enjoying public confidence. We must be 
content therefore with uphill work, and by 
patience, perseverance, and cautious development 
we must win a substantial name and reputation. 

“We appeal to you, therefore, for. ungrudging, 
large-hearted co-operation. The Concordia is no 
self-complacent institution, content with its two or 
three works—its two or three composers; it is a 
militant body asserting the equal rights of genius to 
a fair hearing and representation, and the right of 
every performer to the widest participation in art 
knowledge. 

“To every lover of musical progress we extend 
the most cordial invitation. To become a member 
of the Concordia is to announce a faith, to enter a 
protest, to exchange bondage for freedom, advance- 
ment for stagnation. But be not content with sim- 
ply joining the society yourselves; obtain practical 
sympathizers, remembering that every additional sup- 
porter is a fresh guarantee for the completeness and 
stability of your own enjoyment. Let it not be said 
that a purpose so far-seeing and courageous had to 
struggle against luke-warmness and frigidity, Above 
all remember that if you fail to support us now the 
opportunity may not return again, the musicians of 
London will be justly stigmatized as wanting in 
spirit and independence, and then will truly attach 
to us the taunt that we are not a musical nation. 
Remember, too, that little honour or credit will 
result from joining the society after it has become a 
success. Join the society now; recognize the pro- 
mise of its infancy; become one of the first 500 
members who will be recorded as the actual founders 
of this institution. Hasten by prompt acceptance to 
second the warmth and heartiness of our invitation, 
and by entering our ranks announce yourselves as 
champions of progress—as amateurs of the ama- 
teurs. 





ImporTANT TO ALL WHO Sing.—Krom Mr. KE. Page, Director 
of the Choir of St. Marie’s Church, Newport. —‘* Even when the 
throat appears to be completely exhausted, and the voice to be 
nearly gone, two or three {at most four) will, in the short space 
of half an hour or so, completely restore its flexibility and er, 
and ny do not act as a mere temporary exciting y, nor 
do they leave any lassitude after.” Dr. Lococn’s Wafers give 





instant relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all d re 
of the breath and lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
Is. 14d. and 28. 94, per hox, 


Sold by all Droggists, Pewarg 





of Counterfeits.—{Apvr. } 
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THE CHIEFTAINS WIFE. 
“A NIT A,” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


The Liverpool Mercury in a notice of the late 
Philharmonic Society's Concert says :— 


**Mr. Reeves achieved another triumph in Brinley Richards 
ballad ‘ The Chieftain’s Wife This song is founded on a tragic 
and deeply affecting incident in the famous retreat of Garibaldi 
across the Apennines, with his beloved wife Anita and a few 
faithful followers. His little band scattered, himself hunted 
down by land and sea, he found a momentary refuge at Rimini, 
where Anitadied from exhaustion. Garibaldi could not stay to 
verform the last sad office of affection, and tore himself from 

er unburied corpse, which was cared for by the rude pea- 
santry of the district, who scarcely recognised, in the poor 
wasted form, the great chieftain’s wife. The pathos with which 
he sang this pretty ditty could sc arcely fail to gratify those who 
could appreciate a refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the ballad, with which Mr. Reeves 
readily complied.” 

‘** Lost Hope’ and ‘Anita’ are the titles of the new songs, 
both of which were sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and redemanded.” 
—Morning Post, June 20th, 

“The most remarkable feature of the performances was the 
singing by Mr. Sims Reeves of two new songs, ‘ Lost Hope’ and 
* Anita,’ set by Mr. Brinley Richards, both of which were 
enthusiastically received and encored.”—The Observer, June 
25th. 

**A new scena, entitled ‘Lost Hope,’ and sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, was also encored with enthusiasm. The same compli- 
ment, moreover, was paid to another song of his, entitled 
* Anita,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, a very beautiful and expres- 
sive composition.”—J/Uustrated London News, June 24th, 

“Two new songs set by the fertile genius of Mr. Brinley 
Richards, both of which were enthusiastically received and 
encored. The words are very graceful and poetic, and the 
music is sufficiently good to give Mr. Reeves material where- 
upon to employ his unequalled powers of voice and expression. 
‘The second is a lament suggested by the death of Garibaldi’s 
noble wife at Rimini, and entitled ‘ Anita.’ The air is patriotic 
and winning to a high degree ; and, sung with the very perfection 
of tenderness by the gifted and intellectual artist entrusted 
with its presentation, we could not wonder at the unbounded 
favour with which it was received.”—Morning Star, Jun 21st. 
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VINGT MELODIES, 


CHANT et PIANO, 
Par. CH. GOUNOD. 
Price 10s. 
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GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS, 


Just Published, 


“SOLITUDE.” 
Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezzo-Soprano. 
Price 4s. illustrated ; 

AND 


“MED J £.” 


AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES. 
Price 4s. illustrated. 


** Monsieur Gounod pe et finished two very beautiful me- 
lodies, ‘‘La Solitude” ** Medjé ;” the first is one of the 
most charming reveries pastorales writtei since Schubert; the 
a, in the Arab style, is full of passionate sentiment.”— 
Orchestra, 





THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE, 





SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 
vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the 
tunds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument, 
and to devote the residue to his widow and children, who are 
far from being efficiently provided for. Among the friends from 
whom aid have been promised are the following :—The Marquess 
of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., Thomas Chappell, Esq., 
Robert Cocks, Esq., Robert Addison, Esq., George Wood, Esq., 
Brinley Richards, Esq., — Griineisen, Esq., and many others. 








MR. CHARLES HORN. 
i R. CHARLES HORN, son of the late 


eminent composer, is, through a series of misfortunes, 
in a state of extreme poverty. As his destitution is the result 
of no faults of his own, and as he has ever borne the best cha- 
racter for diligence, fortitude, and perseverance as a hard 
worker, kind father, and affectionate husband, it has been sug- 
gested t at some tangible assistatice be given him in the shape 
of a sum which shall at any rate be some slight alleviation of 
his misfortunes. The following subscriptions have been 
received :— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dacayvs.—The commemoration of the 800th anniversary of the 
foundation of Westminster Abbey has been carried out in a 
manner which entails a national disgrace. We shall have 





Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street 


something to say on the subject next week. 
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STAMPED, 


UNSTAMPRD 
Per Year on Wedd. 188 0 
» Yer .. .. S88h .. Gea 
», Quarter .. + = 48. 4d. ee €8. 3d, 


Payable in advance. 


* * Coeques AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN 


In 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fumer-stnger, Loxpox, pon 


Orrices: 201, Recent Srnreer, 
AND 
59, Fixet STReEeEt, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 


*,* The “Orchestra” may also be obtained of 


Mr. J. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand, 





TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 





Sixpence a line. A reduction will be made on 
Series. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in Thy 
Orchestra must be addressed either to the Printer, 
Mr. Swirt, 55, King Street, Regent Street, W., or to 
the Publishers, Apams AND Francts, 59, Fleet Street 
(not to the Eprton). All Advertisements must be 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 








IN PREPARATION. 


An analytical notice of Gounod’s MS. Oratorio, 
“ TOBIAS,” with musical illustrations. 


Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA, 











All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swrtrr, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, DEC. 30, 1865. 








Mr. Mapleson is in Paris. 





Mr. Charles Adams is in Paris. 





Mdme. Charton Demeure has returned from 
Brazil to Paris. 





Liszt is composing a mass for the coronation of 
the Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary. 





Madame Clara Schumann is singing at Konigs- 
berg. 





M. Faure has lately been suffering from 
“ fatigue.” 





Mr. Howard Paul has taken his “ Ripples on the 
Lake” and “ Ka-foozle-um” for a brief provincial 
tour. 





King Victor Emmanuel has made a present of 
a handsome diamond bracelet to Malle. Fricci-Neri- 
Baraldi. 





A concert is announced in Florence by Mille. 
Fanny Jervis, an English pianist, of very remark- 
able talent, now staying there. 





‘« Wanda,” an opera by Doppler, has already been 
put in rehearsal in Berlin. And yet the « Africaine” 
has been so triumphantly inaugurated ! 





The Grand Amphitheatre, contemplated to bold 
6,000 persons—The Hall of Science and Art 
will be built on the vacant ground opposite the 
Albert Memorial, north of the Conservatory of the 
Horticultural Gardens, Kensington. The 
boxes and seats are largely subscribed for, an 
two thirds of the capital secured. 
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Two American Managers, Messrs. Henry Palmer 
and H. C. Jarrett are at presentin London. They 
yisit the metropolis in search of talent for the 


New World. 


The popular cantata, “ King Christmas,” by 
Messrs. Litchfield, Moseley and Meyer Lutz, has 
peen revived for the third successive season at 
«The Oxford” this year. 





At the Sbolci Quartet Concert lately at Florence, 
were present the Director of the Musical Union, 
Mr. Ella, and several of the leading cognoscenti. 
The performance was highly successful, 





Grisi and her three charming daughters, still 
residing at the Villa Salviati, Florence, are expected 
toleave shortly for England. Malle. A. Patti is at 
Turin. 





We are glad to notice the successful public 
début in Dublin of Miss Emily McDonald, a pupil 
of Signor Schira at the Royal Academy, for whom 
we have reasons to expect a prosperous artistic 
career. 





Lady Don has been starring at Ballarat and 
at Geelong, and Mr. O’Neil at Sandhurst. Some 
curiosity is felt there as to the reception that great 
colonial favourite, Mr. Jefferson, will receive from 
a London audience. 





We have to direct attention to the First 
Memorial Concert for the benefit of Mrs. Vincent 
Wallace and her children, which takes place on 
Thursday next. The particulars will be found in 
our advertising columns. 





M. Fétis has been charged to write a psalm and 
canticle for chorus on the occasion of the funeral 
of the King of the Belgians, as well as a Domine 
saluum fac for the new monarch. The effect of 
these has been very great. 





The Harmonie-Theater in Vienna has been 
taken by M. Strakosch and Herr Kratz, and will 
open on the 15th January with opera. Among the 
engagoments are cited Adelina Patti, Roger, 
Bottesini, and Scalese. 





Blumenthal, pianist and composer, is staying 
at Florence, where, also, Signor Pinsuti is residing 
for the winter. The latter is composing an opera 
founded on one of Shakespeare’s plays, the former 


preparing some piano and vocal novelties for the 
London season, 





Miss Lucy Franklein, the young contralto who 
made so successful a début in the “ Messiah,” at 
Exeter Hall, on the 20th inst. is, we understand, 
& pupil of Mr. Wallworth, with whom she has 


been pursuing her vocal studies for a considerable 
Period, 





Such is the excitement caused by the “Afri- 
cane” in Darmstadt that a rich vine-grower from 
the Rheingau, who telegraphed 15 florins for two 
good Places, could only get two standing places 
Which were sent him in return. But then that 
was in Darmstadt. 


— 


In Milan lately died Marchese Visconti Almi, 
formerly director of the imperial theatre and 
Privy councillor to His Austrian Majesty. He was 
the last descendant of the family of Visconti, 
pr once reigned in the Duchy of Milan. 
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Miss Menken has gone to Paris, where five offers 

: sngagement have been made her, and where she 

Is to decide between three —the Porte Saint 

ii the Chatelet and the Cirque Napoléon. 

case of Pulchrissime Detwr—another 

ent of Paris ; only this time it is Paris 
1s to abide by the verdict. 
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It is said that Government will probably create 
a minister of the Fine Arts, in charge of the 
British Museum contents, the National Gallery of 
Paintings, and the Museum at Kensington. No 
more eligible person than the Earl of Granville 
can be chosen, and we shall be glad to see the 
above institutions under the control of an un- 
divided authority. 





The disaffection in Munich towards the King 
seems not to be diminishing, as was at first sup- 
posed. The Progress party have issued a manifesto 
asserting that the banishment of Wagner has nothing 
to do with the grievance of the people, whose wrongs 
have a political depth keyond the annoyance excited 
by royal favouritism, whether shown to musician or 
non-musician. 





The Argus says that mention may be made of 
the proposal now before the public to establish an 
Australian Opera Association. The object of the 
promoters is, as appears from the prospectus, 
to take advantage of the progress made by the 
Australian public in their knowledge of and love 
for the lyric drama, and to raise £4,000, as an instal- 
ment of a total capital of £10,000, represented 
by 2,000 shares of £5 each for the introduction of 
an opera corps. The estimate of receipts, avowedly 
based on the success of the Lyster Company, is 
put down as £150 per night, or £06,000 for forty 
nights. 





Theatrical matters in Melbourne have not been 
very lively lately. Some sterling novelty is 
apparently required to awaken public interest, 
and we have long been without any. At the 
Theatre Royal the legitimate drama is being played 
by the regular company, Mr. Barry Sullivan, the 
lessee, taking the leading parts. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Greville, old favourites, who have been long 
absent from the colony, have joined the corps 
dramatique there. The public were surprised by 
the sudden appearance of a Captain and Mrs. 
Spencer Cooke, who played a week’s engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, and have since left for 
England. Although, judged in a professional 
sense, both the lady and gentleman have much to 
learn, yet their freedom from conventionalities, 
and their evident ability, promised to render them 
favourites had they prolonged their stay. 





> 


SIXTY-FIVE. 

The coming of the New Year has so frequently 
suggested to our poets and writers some of their 
happiest inspirations, that it is scarcely to be 
wondered the same topic is annually made the 
excuse for much sentimentality. The feeling, 
however, remains that there is something of so- 
lemnity in the last few minutes of the year which 
act upon the emotions of the most thoughtless, 
and that few people can look upon the first 
moments of a New Year with the same indiffer- 
ence with which they would regard any ordinary 
daybreak. The end of the year may very pro- 
perly be made the time for balancing the ledgers 
of the world, and finding how stands the account 
of Civilisation and Progress. We may review 
the political events of the past year, and we shall 
find them useful premises from which to draw 
sound conclusions as to the future conduct of 
affairs. The study of history is now-a-days 
strongly insisted on, but it is ancient rather than 
contemporaneous history that is used as a means 
of education. And yet not to undervalue the 
older records, the study of present events, the 
careful review of each year’s progress, constitute 
at least as useful a Lehrbuch as do our accurate 
notions about the Olympiads, or the first estab- 
lishment of Archons. Few more eventful years 
have been witnessed by the present generation 
than the one which is rapidly passing away. The 
conclusion of the American war, with the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoun, was an event of 
national importance affecting our commercial in- 





terests in a very great degree; and the death of 


two such statesmen as Mr. Cospen and Lord 
PALMERSTON may well cast a shadow over the 
year. It is the province, however, of this journal 
to take a narrower field, and see what have been 
the losses and gains of our Art during Eighteen 
Sixty-five. 

Among the first to leave us during Sixty-five 
was a man whose name is more familiar in English 
homes than many a poet boasting far higher pre- 
tensions. GroraE Lintry is associated in one’s 
mind with innumerable pleasant songs and 
ballads, which, if not highly poetical productions, 
are at least finished and graceful verses. Mr. 
LINLEY was a veteran song-writer and librettist, 
a man whose keen perception of the false raised 
enemies as well as friends—a man of energy and 
soldierly bearing. These qualities and the facility 
which down to within a few months of his death 
poured forth song]after song, will serve to keep his 
memory green, when those who knew him in life have 
followed him into the great darkness. The tenor 
GIvG@LINI is another whose name we shall hence- 
forth miss. His death was saddened by the fact 
that mental death had overtaken him before 
nature finally gave way. The loss of reason is so 
heavy a calamity that there is little kindness in 
wishing long life to one so afflicted. Yet great 
tenors are not so common in the world that we 
can easily afford to lose the art which died with 
Givauint. Another loss to musicisthat of WILHELM 
Henri Ernst, the composer and violinist, the pupil 
of Borun and Magreper. Those who remember 
the kindly and generous man and illustrious 
musician will deplore his death as much as his 
brethren in art and the poor whom his generosity 
had relieved and who followed him in crowds to 
his Nicene grave. A gentler name comes next. 
The death of Mdme. Caraport-ALuaN recalls a 
bygone fame—old world triumphs in opera and 
oratorio. The sweet voice and perfect vocalisa- 
tion of this singer are within the memory of many 
of our readers. Although she stood between 
Pasta and MALIBRAN, and so was overshadowed 
in a great measure by such mighty rivals, there 
was still much grateful appreciation of the chaste 
and elegant style of execution which marked the 
school of Carapori. Yet another name has to be 
added to our list, another gap in the ranks of art 
remains to be noticed. And when we speak of 
the death of Witt1am Vincent WALLACE our 
readers will feel that so great a loss dwarfs all 
that precedes it, and leaves behind it the stamp 
of a sorrow sadder than all. We have had so 
lately to comment upon this loss, and to speak of 
all Wauace did for art, that more than a passing 
tribute now is unnecessary. We looked upon him 
as having before him many years of a useful and 
honourable career; we knew that he had just 
fought a successful battle with a painful disease ; 
even as we counted on fresh triumphs things 
were ordered otherwise. Death put a sad end to 
our hopes, and so we add the greatest name of all 
to the list of those who have gone over to the 
majority. 

These are our losses on Sixty-five: what are our 
gains? How has music fared with us during the 
past year? What is the heritage of the last twelve 
months? Is England richer in composers—stronger 
in artists ? has she better organists, pianists, orches- 
tral players, singers? Is she more truthful in her 
worship, more earnest in her choral meetings, more 
honest in her concerts, more sane and less obtuse in 
her operas? Are music colleges of any value? music 
lectures worthy of remembrance? Is music teaching 
worth the price paid? Has the music purchaser a 
right perception of what is required—the music pub- 
lisher the brains to supply what is wanted, and the 
wit to insinuate the new want ? 

Every year is movement of somo sort, for it 
ineludes the advance of single acts, and doing of 
whatever kind must tend to transition. Progress is 
of two classes, upwards and downwards. There are 
many engaged in the downward progress, but, as a 
general rule, it is the one man who accomplishes the 
upward movement. The past year has not given us 
an artist of great imagination, but there have been 
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those before the public who have done things better | 
than they were done before, and an instinct of this | 
nature that leads to the avoidance of inanities, | 
incapacities, and general nugatoriness is to be noticed | 
and to be commended. 

The advance of music in a nation can only be! 
really tested by its state in places of worship. Is 
the English priest, parson, or minister more of a 
musician in this opening year of 1866 than he| 
was in January, 1865? Is the child, that is to be- 
come a man, more familiarised with the noble 
emotions that music gives rise to when rightly 
allied to the services of Divine worship? The 
highest forms of music are those which a firm and 
fervent belief in the institutions of the Church 
have called into life and being, but both parson 
and musician may be very respectable churchmen 
—both may maintain excellent social positions, 
and yet not partake in the slightest degree of the 
life in the Church, and therefore possess no 
real fellowship or communion with the spirit 
of music allied to that life. And yet this| 
true spirit is to be felt as strongly in the 
shortest chant as in the longest creed. The 
singing of the Magnificat, if only to a simple 
chant, may involve a great thought, a great truth, 
and a great beauty in musical art, and suggests 
the employ of the imagination to noble emotions 
and noble ends; and if no such feelings, no such 
suggestions arise, the music is purely human, pos- 
sibly profane—the ugly, stunted offspring of a 
serene conceit, or an ineffable ignorance. Persons 
of a stolid, impurturbable faith may listen with- 
out much hazard to the great dogmas of the 
Nicene Creed, each stretched upon a bed of torture 
by the hollow and untrue hands of some cathedral 
organist of the last century; they may feel that 
every effort has been unconsciously made by the 
worthy composer to disturb an enthusiastic and 
energetic piety—but luckily for them a calm and 
incurious faith is ever imbedded in solid rock, 
and the choir, the creed, the organist, and the 
church fall short of doing any serious mis- 
chief. Again, many a good Christian may find 
himself compelled to listen to the points of 
his belief expressed in a restless, sour, bitter 
mode, through the experimental extravagances 
of a modern organist who has a dim notion that 
the right interpretation of the Nicene Creed in 
music is a union of an oratorial-cantata, a Scuu- 
MANN symphony, and a Wety offertorium-con- 
certo. As most churches now have choirs, and 
those that have not are in a fair way of securing 
them, and as the Parson or Persona of the parish 
is in some sense accountable for the doings of the 
choir, he is in a process of educating himself in 
the art and mystery of church ritual song, 
Let us imagine he begins with chanting the 
psalms. He buys some half dozen sixpenny or 
shilling psalters, and finds he has possessed 
himself of a loquacious repetition of 50 or 100 
cathedral chants more or less miserably disfigured 
by new harmonizations, and scarcely a chant is 
there which an adult can sing with any degree of 
comfort or freedom. He is uneasy and doubtful 
—and hears he has gone out of the way and 
should have taken to the old Latin chants, 
He makes a new investment and purchases a 
library of Latin psalter music all arranged 
and edited by amateurs. “The professional 
music,” he says to himself, “was quite un- 
manageable, I cannot be worse off with the 
amateur.” Well, the chants sing, but the poor 
priest's ears are wrung and his teeth quiver with 
the almost demoniacal discords of the organ 
accompaniment. He must either give up chant- 
ing, or harden his heart, forget his nature, and 
shout in such a way as not to heed the erratic 
exercises of the pious organist, who candidly 
admits he does not like his harmonical devotions, 
and really is unable to say whether the holy 











Sr. Ceoriia would approve of them or not. At/| Here is one honestly and earnestly endeavouring 
this time—Christmas 1865—the poor parson is not | to advance taste and power ; here again is another, 


much better off than he was at Christmas 1864; 


nothing has appeared during the year to teach | different tack—that of corrupting both. The 








handbook on church melody—none on those 
simple chords which form the chain of church 
harmony. The blind are leading the blind, and 
both are in a fair way of slipping out of observa- 
tion by falling into the ditch. 

And how stands the choral or hymn tune, the 
musical voice of the congregation? Here there 
has been transition, but of a decidedly demoniacal 
kind. ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern” has proved 
an animal of the most voracious tendencies, and 
has pretty well swallowed up all its kine, lean, or 
otherwise. To know one book well is a good thing 
if it be the work of a great thinker, but to know 
only a bad book, is a miserable subjection and 
a mighty ignorance. We have just passed through 
the Advent season, and the prominent hymn for 
the last month, “ O come, O come, Emmanuel,” allied 
to a very beautiful tune, has no doubt been sung 
many times in numberless churches. As a spe- 
cimen of the harmony we give the last line. 








This book has led to emolument, and it will lead 
to oblivion. In the meantime, constant familiarity 
with the violation of established canons and the 
acknowledged principles of the art tend to dis- 
astrous results—a blindness to real beauty, and 
an incapacity of distinguishing a master’s work. 
During the past year many collections of chorals 
have appeared, generally edited upon a principle of 
altering a note here and there from the well-known 
arrangement of some master—doing, in fact, just 
enough to escape a charge of piracy, but not a charge 
of indency and injustice. The noble and enduring 
specimens of ancient art have been sadly disfigured, 
and the new forms have ceased to excite an artistic 
interest. Theory is no longer a system, harmony no 
longer an art, and as there is no feeling there is no 
power. 
Change, if not advance, has appeared in the 
anthem. The movements have been lengthened, 
the modern rhythmical phrase applied, and a more 
free use of the remove has been very generally 
adopted. Little attention, however, has been paid 
to the lyrical character of the melody, or to the em- 
ploy of the voice in its most effective register. 
Nothing however is fixed, nothing likely to become 
permanently national. There are two schools at 
work—one based on imitation of the past—a riding 
behind another—which has small claims either to 
sympathy or respect ; the other the annihilation of 
all past models, and the setting up of a tesselated 
movement which at its best is but a mere caprice. 
The oratorio has not been neglected, and the 
‘* Naaman” of Mr. Costa, the ‘* Job” of Dr. Cupp, 
the ‘* Gideon” of Dr. Srarner testify to the industry 
of our composers and the appetite of the public for 
works of this high class of composition. There 
appears to be a determination to depart from the 
forms hitherto considered peculiar to this school of 
composition, and to take to any and every form of 
melody and modulation ; but the exchange of modern 
and familiar thoughts and figures tending to the 
banishment of the reflective and calculated har- 
monies of the old masters is not progress, and cer- 
tainly no lasting, if novel, phase in the interpratation 
of an oratorio. The only English oratorio of this 
century of any mark is that by Dr. Croton, and 
although of a strange aud hybrid character, takes its 
place as a classic by reason of the power displayed 
in its peculiar oddities, its perverse anomalies, and 
its defiant integrity. There is no Englishman living 
that can write a Crorcn chorus, 
Much has been done in church music, but it is all 
isolated, fragmentary, for as there is no membership 
among professors there is no sequence and no unity. 


no doubt equally honest, but labouring on quite a 





him how to make a chant—no one has issued a/ reason is that neither of these artists are at work 


—<—_—_== 

in the Church. They write not because the work 

is to be put when finished to its proper use but tp 
satisfy some desire of their own and possibly to 
gain distinction from outside. But real Church 
work has been best done because it was wanted : 
the service required it, the choir stood in need of 
it, the congregation must have it. To attaing 
real advance in worship music our Church compo. 
sers should combine—fix upon some church, raise 
the character of the choir, and subject themselves 
to the exigencies of the service. Next week ig q 
festival, and there is no proper anthem. Let 4 
compose one, and B supply the demand following, 
A union of some half dozen earnest scholars with 
constant attention to the requirements of the 
ritual and the needs of the choir would lead to the 
establishment: of a school of composition that 
would inevitably touch and tinge the general 
services of the nation. And no question but the 
offertory would respond in a satisfactory way to 
every call. 

A survey of Sixty-five, shows little of lasting 
importance done for operatic Art during the last 
twelve months. The “ Africaine,”’ the lumber. 
room for MEYERBEER’s scraps of writing, has been 
a conspicuous failure in England, and English opera 
is more than ever at a standstill. What the com. 
ing year may bring forth from Batre and for the 
posthumous work of WALLACE remains to be 
seen. This year has firmly established the com. 
poser of “Faust,” as a permanent favourite in 
England, and the more will his popularity increase, 
We may however fairly fall upon Eighteen Sixty. 
six to do more for artistic advancement than has 
been done by the year which but a few days hence 
will steal away at the stroke of Midnight and be 
gathered to the days that are no more. 








CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS: PAST AND 
POSSIBLE. 





We do not propose to enter upon remote 
antiquarian researches as to the state of the 
Cathedral Schools in early centuries, interesting 
though the subject might be made. The past to 
which we refer is that of the present century: 
would that we could believe the improvements 
adopted in some Cathedrals had made it obsolete 
in all. 

The statutes of the various cathedrals show 
that the founders of these noble institutions 
intended that the education of the choristers 
should be sound and thorough, as well in music as 
in the other branches of study. This in their 
times was comparatively easy; musical com- 
positions were then far more simple and easy of 
execution, requiring but little time for practice, 
and musical science did not then embrace eo great 
a range ; nor were the subjects of general study # 
multiform as they have since become. 

While in some Cathedrals the choristers had the 
right of being instructed in the “Gramma 
School,” in others a separate school-master was 
provided for their benefit. Were the latter 
system honestly carried out we should look upon 
it as the best; for the time and attendance which 
choristers must devote to the study of musi¢ and 
their cathedral duties would prevent them, with 
out too great a strain upon their mental faculties, 
taking part in the full curriculum of a general 
education. But the system was not honestly 
carried out. The Chapters, not yet aroused t0 
their responsibilities, grudged the funds which 
would have lessoned their own comfortable i= 
comes, A lay-clerk, himself too often a man 
no education, was made school-master at & salary 
which, poor as it was, formed a welcome addition 
to the miserable pittance that used to be thought 
sufficient for the lay singers of the House of God. 
A few hours of the early morning and afternom 
were sufficient time for teaching of all that the 
master knew; and this teaching was ge” 

a mere smattering of the most elementary instru 
tion. How miserably reading was taught 
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which the responses, &c., were gabbled on in those 
days when chanting was suspended. 

Nor was the musical instruction such as to com- 
pensate for the deficient character of the general 
education. That the boys were usually taught to 
sing church music well was the one thing worthy 
of commendation ; though even this amount of 
yocal excellency varied considerably in different 
cathedrals. To this instruction in singing a little 
of the rudiments of the organ and piano-forte 
were added. Not unfrequently the organist was 
allowed to use the boys as tools in giving lessons 
to his pupils, and too often a considerable part of 
the time of the younger boys was taken up in 
plowing the bellows of the organ for the organist’: 
elder apprentices. 

Hard was the fate of the boys when they lost 
their voices. From the petting and pampering of 
the “ladies of the Close” they were suddenly 
plunged into the sordid cares and discomforts 
attending the apprenticeship to some trade or 
handicraft; or, as a great stretch of good fortune, 
one or two might be promoted to the dignity of 
oflice-boy in a lawyer’s or other office. 


A few of the boys, who were thought to show 
talent for music, might be “‘ apprenticed” to the 
organist, either gratuitously, or with the under- 
standing that the premium was to be paid as soon 
as they were in a position to earn something. 
The principal source of instruction, after they had 
been indifferently grounded in the elements, was 
very often that which they picked up for them- 
selves in assisting to teach the organist’s pupils, 
and in taking his place at the week-day services 
in the cathedral. We would not judge the organ- 
ists too harshly for thus evading their duties; the 
stipends they generally received were utterly 
inadequate to reimburse them for the time they 
must have spent had they fulfilled all their duties 
in person. Paya man too little, and his moral 
feeling soon gets blunted. He thinks he is justi- 
fied in giving a minimum of work for the modicum 
of pay. The theoretical instruction of the boys 
was, in nine cases out of ten, quite illusory. The 
organist had himself, probably, been brought up 
on the same meagre musical diet: how could he 
give others better than that which he had himself 
received? We do not deny that the routine which 
a chorister might acquire would serve him in good 
stead were he transported to some really good 
school—which, alas! must still be sought in foreign 
countries—and, if all individuality were not 
already blunted by being too long subjected to the 
deadening influence of lifeless forms, would give 
him a technical facility to be strengthened and 
developed by more thorough training and by 
enlarged experience. But without this extraneous 
aid, how few are the “old choir-boys” who have 
emancipated themselves from the stereotyped 
timidity, which has long characterized English 
composers, or whose names have any chance of 
being remembered in after years. 


In advocating a reform of the cathedral schools 
it must be clearly understood that it is both useless 
and unjust to attack the present capitular bodies 
fornot at once taking steps to restore their schools 
to real efficiency. The force of public opinion, 
indignant at the mismanagement and misapplica- 
tion of cathedral funds, some years ago practically 
tc control of the cathedral revenues out of 
- ands of the chapters, allotting the dignitaries 

tpends not at all too large to support the de- 
pe entailed upon them by their social position, 
jan the minor canons and the lay members 
a @ foundations with the most scanty considera- 
- oe applying all the surplus to form a fund 
Mach, icrease of the stipends of small livings 
im 48 individual chapters may deserve to 
Py the status of their choirs, they have now 
n unds upon which to draw; nor, until public 
oom expresses itself more unequivocally than 
pbs. yet done, can the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
neaiie apply for power to give to the subordinate 
. Ts of the cathedral bodies that share of the 

Proved receipts of the cathedral estates to which 


they have so just a right. We would not have 
the general interests of the church neglected, but 
surely the hard-working servants of the Mother 
Church of the diocese have a claim to justice 
before generosity be extended to strange congre- 
gations. 

But supposing the funds supplied in what way, 
are the choirs and choir-schools to be reformed ? 
In the first place, an increase of numbers, both of 
men and boys, is urgently needed. How often 
have we not attended week-day services at which 
neither on the decani nor in the cantoris side was 
the quartett complete, and when there was hardly 
any distinction possible between the verse and full 
parts? Were the numbers greater, a system of 
relief might be arranged, which would go far to 
remedy the deadening, unspiritualizing influence 
of the daily recurrence of a duty, sacred in itself, 
but too apt to become mechanical from constant 
habit. Were the numbers of the boys increased, 
the attendance of all would not be necessary at 
the daily service: this would give time for a more 
regular system of general instruction. The 
organist too, should have such a salary, and be 
allowed such assistance, that he might be able to 
devote more personal attention to the musical 
instruction of the boys. Of course we assume 
that in the reformed choirs care will always be 
taken to select a really educated musician for the 
important post of organist. 

The expenses of a large school are always pro- 
portionately less than those of a small one. Might 
not mutual benefits result if in those of our 
cathedral cities where there are many churches— 
York, Norwich, Bristol, for example—the instruc- 
tion of the parish choirs could be united with the 
cathedral school? In some of the ‘foreign cities 
most celebrated for their church choirs, the school 
attached to the principal church provides for the 
musical service of all the other churches in the 
city. To suppose that this suggestion can be 
realized is, perhaps, to demand a greater sacrifice 
than vestry jealousies and parochial self-importance 
will readily submit to. 

Another point, which has already been carried 
out in the chapels of some of the colleges at 
Cambridge and Oxford, is to make the present 
condition and the future prospects of the cathedral 
choristers such as to attract to them boys of a 
better class than those who now generally form 
the choirs. We wish to see our cathedral schools 
looked upon as a preliminary education for the 
office of clergyman or schoolmaster, as well as a 
preparation for the musical profession. But we 
have seen too clearly in France and Germany how 
great are the evils of drawing the bulk of the 
clergy from classes denied the daily refining 
influences of established position and liberal home 
education, to be anxious to introduce a similar 
system into the English Church. 

Besides improvements of the cathedral schools 
for the boys while they are in the choir, our plan 
of reform would be very incomplete if it did not 
provide for their continued instruction when, 
from the breaking of the voice, they are inca- 
pacitated from further active service. Just at 
this important crisis of their lives they require 
redoubled care, and having then no daily duty to 
distract their attention, they could enjoy the most 
systematic instruction. The ex-choristers of any 
one cathedral would be too few to have a school 
for themselves ; but why should not the cathedrals 
unite in groups of districts, ‘thus ,concentrating 
the teachers and the taught, and economising 
forces and funds? <A canonry or two could not 
be better employed than in endowing masterships 
for these central schools. In these schools it would 
be advisable that the general education should 
take precedence of the special musical instruction, 
without, however, leaving no time for the latter. 
Afterwards, let those youths who feel a vocation 
for a learned or sacred calling be drafted to a 
university ; while those who would adopt a musical 
career might continue their studies in a special 
school for music. 





It is a question with us whether, following the 


example we have proposed of the union of several 
cathedrals into districts for the continuance of the 
choristers’ education, it would not be desirable to 
unite these districts into provinces or the establish- 
ment of a music school, with a proper staff of pro- 
fessors in each. We have grave doubts whether 
London with all its distractions can ever be a good 
place for a music school, even supposing that the 
Academy be capable of reform. But this is a ques- 
tion too wide for discussion now, 

To those trained in such schools as we have sug- 
gested (and we would not confine the right of admis- 
sion solely to those who have been cathedral choris- 
ters) we would give the preference—not the exclusive 
right—in filling up the places of organists and lay 
clerks; of course taking care to test by rigorous 
examination how far each pupil had fitted himself 
for such a place. 

To complete our reform a liberal scale of retiring 
pensions for minor-canons, organists, and lay-clerks 
is absolutely necessary; for until this is the case it 
is not fair to call upon those to resign who have 
grown grey in the service of the Church, but whose 
infirmities make the continuance of their service 
incompatible with that decency and perfection which 
ought to characterize all that is done in the house 
of God. 

Society owos a hearty debt to the choir-boys. 
Their sweet voices are the glory of the service, 
Alas that the position in which they are placed, and 
the temptations to which they are exposed, should 
have too often given them cause to curse the gift 
with which they had been endowed. We are now 
more awake to their claims and more clearly recog- 
nize the right which music has to the highest place 
in the service of the Church—or, more correctly, to 
the right which the service has to the highest in 
in music—than was the case at the time when the 
management and appropriation of the cathedral 
funds were reformed. This very reform makes it 
now more difficult to enforce a further reform, albeit 
public opinion is at present more enlightened. But 
the difficulty ought only to stimulate to renewed 
activity all who have at heart a subject so important 
as the giving increased grandeur to our services, and 
the justly rewarding those without whose help those 
services could not exist. 





WALLACE IN OPERA. 





(Fourtn Parer.) 

Opera music fades and disappears. It is the 
fate of all conventionalisms—of all things founded 
on mere forms and modes—and nothing more. 
Time and art are great destroyers, and although 
the really creative genius only shows forth once 
in a century there is always at work a small but 
remarkable band of clever, talented, perceptive, 
and industrious labourers, born to carry on to its 
highest possible finish the article in favour—the 
thing in use anddemand. The subjects of opera 
are too common to be copyright, the poetry both 
as to form and expression is like so much stock in 
the property room; the music is mechanism, and 
all these things are moulded together, sometimes 
cleverly, sometimes clumsily; but there is rarely 
any love in the work and consequently no heart, 
The composer—sometimes a bungling amateur, 
an unimaginable plodder, an indifferent copyist, 
a barefaced plagiarist, a quick, sharp juggler—is 
not always in reality one and the same—a worker 
for people trussed in tinsel strutting before so 
much gas-light, and whose very existence depends 
upon making little or no call upon the hearts and 
heads of the auditory. There is no manhood in 
this sort of work, and hence there is no life in it. 
But there is a result, and agood one. Mechanism 
advances. There is more to do and it is better 
done. 

The last act of the “Amber Witch,” whether 
considered in its plan, its poem, or its music, is 
unobjectionable. It is all right, but not up to the 
mark. The calculation is correct, but the result 
falls short of the figure desired. It cannot be 
said of Mr. Cuortery that his poetry is bad, or 


vulgar, or commonplace; but it is felt that 
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humanity in such positions would not altogether | 
act and speak as the playwright hath imagined. 
No pulse quickens, no one is moved, no one gets 
excited. The music is well done—indeed, in this 
act. the composer comes out and there is better 
writing than in any previous portion of the book. 
Bnt he takes time to preserve his order and 
propriety: he ponders well, designs prudentially, 
and executes most carefully. He lacks first 
thoughts, he decrys precipitation; he is so vir- 


tuous that the mise en sc?ne is all decorum, every- | ; 


body is singing in his register, every instru- 
mentalist is engaged with the best notes in his 
gamut, and the audience remains soothed or 
shocked into a becoming placidity harmonizing 
in tone with the benevolent reserve of the poet 


and the composer, We want a little of the un- | © 


conscientious MEYERBEER, somewhat of the melan- 
choly yet fiery Verp1; instead of this we have to 
put up with faint echos of the pious Louis Spour 
and the cold faith of the Parisian Hauevy. 

The curtain drawn up we are introduced to a 
prison, and of course the music is of an ecclesi- 
astical character—a kind of desultory fugue in E 
minor indicative of decollations—twistings and 
twinings of the limbs and other inversions and 
reversions of natural positions. The contrapuntal 
business is satisfactory, but as no one can do 
anything new in counterpoint we remain curious 
but unmoved. Rudiger, the lover, is the prisoner, 
and he tells us in very good recitative that his 
father, disapproving of the engagement with the 
parson’s daughter, has locked him up in hope of 
some better change of mind coming overhim. Of 
course he defies all threats, holds in scorn “ this 
and sings ‘ Hope’s glad 
Echos round me swell.’’ The andante in three- 


mean tyrannic hate,’ 


four opens thus :— 








Geshe eres 


It is appropriate, suggestive and expressive, and 
the removes into E flat, C Minor, and turn round 
into the dominant is all a chain of natural con- 
nection, but although not languid and certainly 
never insipid, it is of a translated tone, failing in 
freshness end originality, and too much of a set 
piece for the situation. The allegro which follows 


is a rondo quite in Spowr’s manner, he looks down 


upon his situation with a bright theme warmly 
coloured, and the prospect of a future felicity is 
depicted in a melody happily chosen and brilliantly 
carried through. His thoughts‘are suddenly in- 
terrupted. Claus and a band of soldiers gain 
entrance into the prison, sing a lively chorus from 
which Rudiger gathers that his father is no more, 
having been thrown from his horse and killed on 
the spot. Short time has he for mourning over 
the dead if so inclined, for Claus tells him he 
must ride for the life of one dearer to him than 
his own. He calls for his sword, and then comes 
the song and chorus “'T'o Horse and away.” 











The whole of this scene has life. Rudiger’s recol- 
lections of his love, his vow of vengeance, and haste 
to the rescue are facts vivedly put forth and well 
developed. 

The next scene is a quarrel between persecutor 
and pander. Elsie requires instant payment and 
the Commandant will not pay beforehand. He 
desires to see the pile burning and the poor girl 
upon it. Preparation is not consummation, and he 


is too wily not to distrust others. The duet is | , 


clever—the principal features lying in the orchestra 
—it is maintained with great spirit, and its merit 
in some degree softens the interruption it causes 





— | rondo— 


to the castle yard, the pile is ready, the populace 
busy, raving, and insolent, and_ there is another 


chorus— 
«Pile the wood higher 


Pipe up a roundelay,” 

taken by a recitative of curses from{Elsie upon 
Mary, her father, and all concerned, ,when the 
guards bring in the prisoner who exclaims— 























will not let me die .. in _ peace. 
The catastrophe is delayed by Mary singing a 
Latin hymn,'but with what bearing upon time 
and place except that of delay we cannot imagine. 
Lento. 


Garltre 
a 

The people colour the choral with theirqnoisy and 
strong expressions whilst the Pastor sings a secondo 
more in the school of the hymn™tune. Every 
preparation made—the fatherjand daughter bid 
each other farewell, and this portion of the scene 
is done shortly, vigorously, and powerfully. The 
melody is broad and well sustained, the response 
quick and effective, and the accompaniment 
highly characteristic. The judges exclaim “ Now 
bring the fire’—the Commandant prays brief 
delay and renews his solicitation and offers of 
escape, to which Mary replies in a melody 
disdaining his treachery regardless of her own 
fate. 


Erle eee 3 


I stand be-side my grave and do not hearthee. 














e) 
The Commandant calls for his soldiers to seize her 
and carry her off—this being his notion of atoning 


for all his tyranical persecutions, when the 
soldiers appear and sing an odd kind of chorus 











The exigencies of opera are here allowed to 
override dramatic probability, though one might 
well think that time were of some value even in a 
theatre. Fortunately Rudiger announces himself 
and asks 


Pee 
SS 


What de-mon work is this ? 











Explanation ensues, the king grants a free pardon, 
the pastor looks up to heaven for immediate 
judgment on the Commandant, and the king orders 
his spurs to be struck off, and that he should take 
Mary's place on the3faggots. Elsie dies, unpitied 
and unblest: and now Mary revels in her last 


O! am I dreaming still ? 
Or do I waken? 

No more oppressed by ill ? 
No more forsaken ? 


~~ 





a —, 
The whole movement is Frenchy in tone and 
spirit, in strong opposition to faggots and fires 
but, we suppose, a necessary contrast in a finale 
formed according to the rules conceived to be 
indispensable in the construction of a moder 
grand opera. Certainly sudden destruction has 
attended the wicked, and the virtuous characters 
are left in the enjoyment of a perfect felicity ; 
but surely there is no absolute necessity that the 
poet and composer should come forward and make 
their bow, informing the audience in no unmis. 
takeable language that the whole affair has heen 
a joke. The final rondo is a good rondo with 
which to terminate a comic opera—a felicitous 
wind up to a merry embroglio of mountebanks 
licentious dons, artful serving maids, and con. 
scious lovers. ‘There can nevor be any supremacy 
over the hearts of men so long as their best 
affections are thus ruthlessly and cruelly be. 
trayed. 

The opera of the “ Amber Witch” demonstrates 
that Vincent WALLACE was possessed of no or. 
dinary talent for dramatic composition, that he 
was well read, thoroughly skilled, and of wise 
judgment. If not always novel, he is ever grace. 
ful, and if he rarely rises to elevation he never 
descends to absolute heaviness. He always knows 
what he is doing, and this, in these days of ex. 
perimental and empirical raids into operatic 
adventure, is no small virtue. The production of 
the “ Amber Witch” augmented the well deserved 
reputation of its composer and we incline to think 
time will not disturb the general verdict on the 
part of the present public. 








GERMANY. 
Coxtoang, Dee. 17th. 
Nothing can be more absurd and disgusting 
than the presumption of ‘modern young German 
composers, very few excepted. The young m- 
sician who is so happy as to hit on a strange 
mode of talking, or walking, or dressing, or 
writing, and who possesses a sufficient amount of 
swagger, begins first to be called “clever.” As 
soon as he gets this title, he walks, talks, dresses, 
and writes himself up to a genius. He isa 
pianist, and by dint of promenading up and down 
the key-board, throwing from time to time his 
long hair back with a violent and inspired move- 
ment of the head; by dint of heaping up a 
quantity of notes, of modulating a common-place 
figure of three or four bars over and over again 
through every tonality, of using the accord of the 
dominant seventh as a bridge to go anywhere but 
never knowing how to finish, because he never 
knows how to begin; by dint, I say, of writing 
all this chaos down and scoring it in the most 
eccentric way, he conceives he has composed al 
entirely new and marvellous work. Then he gets 
by heart the best verses of Schiller, Goethe, and 
Herder, as well as the finest sentences of the 
renowned works on Msthetics, and so boldly 
begins to talk about music in autocratic style, 
and is given to “interpret” and “define” the 
Beautiful in Art. By and by the arrogance of 
his conversation and his piano playing begin t 
recruit him a few admirers, composed generally 
of feeble-minded and inexperienced students: 
now he gets a friend in the press, then 4 pub- 
lisher, and in a very few years he is proclaimed 8 
man of genius. This dangerous generation of 
musicians in Germany is the result of the great 
influence so long exercised in this country by 
The history of humanity 





nas ee Liszt and Wagner. 


shows clearly enough how great men as W° 





3 -~|of admirers and imitators. 


as great humbugs have always created new sects 
But alas! imitation 











is the source of corruption in literature and the 
fine arts, and much more so in music ; for the fie 

is a wide one, belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
and the demonstration more infinite, not being sub- 








in the action of the drama. We are now introduced 
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sical decline in Germany. With what a shock of 
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disappointment a first introduction to one of these without again appearing. Thus all I can tell you THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
modern geniuses is attended, after one has heard | is that he looks handsome and tall, but very pre- pinta aaias ws 
and read so much about them, may be understood} tentious. Mr. Mapleson has been here the last a ALS, W. 
by the following account :— few days hearing artists and the successful opera N O W OPEB N. 

; Johannes Brahms, a young composer, pupil of the “ Loreley” by Max Bruch, who by the way is an eS es 

Jeparted R. Schumann and the Abbé Liszt, produced | exception among the young German composers, TARIFF. 
saaasll for the first time at the Giirzenich concert his music being full of melodies and dramatic ial ia Grovunp Froor. , : +. fl . 

m i ‘ Mi DUL-TOOMD 2. .0 oe oe oe oe oe MIU 2 o2 

in Cologne on Tuesday last, the 12th instant, as a thoughts. Bed-teom. a in toi ay 40, 8 


pianist and composer. 
many the reputation of a man of genius. 
want to give you a description of his figure and 
suffice it to say he is a good specimen of 
the category already mentioned. He first played 
the beautiful E flat concerto of Beethoven for 
piano and orchestra. His touch is hard, his exe- 
cution inaccurate, he has very little expression, 
put affects the greatest assurance and excitement 
) la Liszt, without being a Liszt. 
were highly disappointed. 


manners ; 


This was Herr Brahms as pianist; but now enter 
lierr Brahms as composer, himself leading the 
orchestra with calm and magisterial dignity. His 
Serenade fiir Orchester in D natural contains six 
parts: Allegro, Scherzo, Adagio, Menuetto, Scherzo, 
Finale. The music of this composition is of the most 
eccentric kind imaginable, utterly void of every 
melodic idea, and as heavy and tiresome as a long 
speech without form and sense can be. The last two 
movements being a little clearer, received some 
mark of approbation. As soon as the Serenade was 
over three quarters of the audience rushed out of 
It was the finest protest I ever saw 
entered by an intelligent and self-respecting 
public against vanity and exaggeration. 
consequence of this incident, the magnificent 
symphony of Mendelssohn (No. IV. in A natural), 
capitally rendered by the orchestra under F. Hiller, 
was played to empty benches. 
“Oberon” (Weber), which began the concert, was 
the other instrumental piece of the program, and 
splendidly executed it was. 
quaintance—a very clever cantata by F. Hiller, 
called “ Pfingsten” (Whitsuntide) is for chorus and 
orchestra. Hiller with his pure and elevated style 


the room. 


knows how to 


ideas are small, but agreeable, his harmony clear 
and unaffected, 


attempts to produce effects in spite of beauty and 


common sense. 


A psalm, solo and chorus by Marcello, scored by 
the departed M. Lindpaintner introduced for the 
first time Frl. Erna Borchard to the public. She 
is very handsome, Polish by birth, her real name 
being something in sky. 
heard her sing a very commonplace German Lied 
ata private party in London two seasons ago. 
She has a very good mezzo-soprano, but has im- 
proved her style very little indeed, After the 
psalm of Marcello she sang the beautiful aria di 
concerto of Beethoven “Ah! perfido,’ and she 
spoiled it altogether, transposing it a tone lower, 
and altering all the high passages. But you see 
ladies have such peculiar means of pushing them- 
selves forward, especially if they are pretty (as 
generally they all are), so that Mdlle. Borchard 
is prima donna at the Royal Opera House in 


Weimar, 


Icannot pass unnoted the second “ Historical 
Concert” given here by the Coniugi Marchesi with 
decided success. This second program began with 
Porpora and ended with Rossini, embracing the 
‘ra from 1735 to 1820 and bringing out the 
beautiful but forgotten gems of Jomelli, Glick, 
Sacchini, Cimarosa, Fioravanti, and Paisiello. I 
4m extremely sorry that I cannot send you the 
‘count about Niemann, the celebrated German 
tenor, as I intended to do, but I was absent when 
_ “ang “ Tannhiiuser,” and on the evening I went 
0 hear him in “ Faust” we were all disappointed. 
_ Primo tenore on coming out and seeing that 
— was not quite full, dicto facto began 

Sing sotto voce, and after the first act obstinately 


T 


Tefused to go 


money returned, but public indignation was so 
reat that Niemann was obliged to leave Cologne 


He has long enjoyed in Ger- 
I do not 


The public 


In 


The overture to 


We made a new ac- 


write good music. His melodic 


his scoring first rate, and he never 


I remember to have 


on. We were sent away with our 


The musical world in general will be happy to 
knowthat the indefatigable English Impresario has 
secured this beautiful opera for Her Majesty's 
theatre. It will be a new field of glory for Mdlle. 
Tietjens who fills splendidly the part of Leonora; 
and the admirers of Mendelssohn in particular 
may rejoice to hear that the celebrated finale of 
‘ Loreley,”’ composed by the lamented genius, may 
be executed instead of that by Bruch. Mr. 
Mapleson has gone on to Hanover in search of 
novelties. Amongst other important engage- 
ments he has concluded one with our professor of 
singing at the Conservatoire, Madame Marchesi 
(the instructress of Tietjens, Fricci, Ima de Mur- 
ska, etc.). He has obtained permission from the 
authorities for her to visit England under his 
auspices to give instructions at Her Majesty’s and 
elsewhere, during the months of May and June. 








RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 

appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs, Broadweod 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
sqaure, Belgravia, London. 








ARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pro- 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Réles, will be happy to 
offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to study either a French or English Répertoire. 
Monsieur Ronget speaks French and English, has prepared 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the —— French lyric stages, 
and is thoroughly conversant with English Operatic and Concert 
business. 
References: Messrs. Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. 
Gautier, Paulin, et Grosser, Professors at the Conservatoire 
Impérial de Musique; MM. Gérard, Girod, Music Publishers, 
Paris. For particulars, address 20, Passage SAuLNIER. Mon- 
sieur Ronget will be happy to assist any intending pupils, who 
are strangers in Paris, and recommended by the above gentlemen. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 
Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, 
he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, 
which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MA- 
TERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must 
ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of dif- 
ferent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants and 
wholesale dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 37, Grace- 
church-street, London, 





CRAMER & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


en & CO. (Limirep) have produced, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Bi ve, a 
very superior Concertina ; it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, pe tg of articulation, noiseless and equall 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably famenedt 
without detriment to its solidity. 
The superior wy of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation, 
B sgt Artists’ Guertin oom out with Medallions, without 
which none are issu the house, or have passed thro 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, d A : — 
Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 
CRAMER & Co.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rose 
n fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, 
uned to equal temperament, in cases, price £4 4s. 
great 





Fiast Froor 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 
Ri OP Bis on kilos 60. 5i.0s 00. cas an te ae ce 
Drawing-room and Bed-room ..........6.00+5 12 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons... ..........ceeeeeee 8 


25 0 upwards, 
0 to 2 0 
0,, 30 0 





NE anh ccskescsteictsmacsctinwns FF Be WS 
Seconp Fioor, 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 

Bs GE is 'uk bn ko Gueweacsawastencesd OO: Ca OS 
Drawing-room and Bed-room, en suite aion 15 0 
IIE is ac 5k 3.0 nv cavad ve uhesinanlan $8 1 0 
Bed-rooms and Dressing-room communicating 7 0,, 15 0 
ORE REE ae. See BL 

Turrp Froor. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
GE - ntdian Sdn bacamateaiaeiscoabadien 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room and Dressing-rooms, communicating 7 0,, 12 0 
OE PETS ame: Md 
Fouvrta Foor. 
Dressing-room and Bed-room, communicating.. 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms ....... « ££ 6y FP 


Uprer FLoor—BED-ROOMS, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 





Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second Floors ....... 2 6 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors..............6.0008 2 0 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night .............c00seeeee 1 6 
Ditto Board, per day (each) ........0ee0008 5 O 
Chibdrem’s Cots... 0.00000 cecececececcccses 10 
Batas, 
BE IR duis di asks 06: 06S6oK ORR neon SS 
SEA 54-cn kets 00 S0.00 cs Aweh eens Sande eeeeenecesess ae 
RNNNUND - sc\00 Ge:0n: dana 'dn40-40060s 2b sete aKes Reisen. & O 
Hip or Sponge ........... 


Satna MANGER, oR GeneraL Dixing Room ror Laprss 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEKT BY 40 FEET :— 












Breakfast, plain .............05 oe 3 0 
on Oold Ment OF TRagS.. cocccccvcccescccescooscee BS G 
5 Chops or Steaks, Broiled Ham and Eggs...... 3 0 

Teas, plain TT Tee 1 6 

Dinner, off Joint. . 6 
in 4 la Carte oe 

Suppers and Luncheons... 1 6 

Cups of Tea or Coffee toes 0 6 





TABLE DHOTE, 5s. 

When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s, per head extra 
will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen's 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Service.—Visitors will be charged 1s, 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum, 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 

Private a of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED, 

*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 

plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 





and rectified, 
C, SCHUMANN, Manager. 

AZ PASS Ses NEW SONGS. 
oe) a ae Sneedcccccces a Of 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) ........0000058 28. Od. 
ditto (in Bflat) .......... 28 6d. 
Se siete buona, come siete bella ...........066 28, 6d. 
Ta Trane 6 belin (88 G) ooccccsccccccccecsccce 28. 6d. 


ditto (im B Gab) 2. cevccece 
“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘innamorata @’ una 
tella,’ ‘Io t amero.’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 
Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
omething genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
he most Gapertant of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully, He always does his best, and this is 
ometimes very good.” —Athenawm, 


CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 











For large melody and captivating treatment 
there has been no Song like this since the days 
of “Come into the Garden, Maud.” 











mahogany 
These new instruments have been brought out 
care, and can be Feoommended both for fonsand mechenlan: 


Cramzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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X23RAMER & CO. LIMITED 


‘CZET ON HIRE the following Pianotortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wirnov; 
JS: Any FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer ;— 








28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut - = © © © «© Io Guineas per annum, 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - = = «=  « 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c, may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem, 


° —_ e 


SVERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianoforte 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 








QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


“a 








WiRAMER’S {JZIANOFORTE ‘GALLERY 
: (Fhe Tecargest in Europe), ; 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








GOUNODS NEW CHORUS. 








“BY BABYION’S WAVE” 


(Psarm CXXXVIL) 








CHORUS - “ - : - - - 48. Od. 
VOCAL SOLO - : - - - - - 8s. Od. 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) - - - - 10s. Od. 





















This lovely paraphrase of “Super Flumina” is in Govxop’s best manner; full of light and shade 
—of pathos and passion—and equally effective in the Drawing-room as in the Church or Concert Hall. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REQENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC. 











GODFREY - - - “Florence Valse” - - - - 4 0 
GODFREY - = - “Tima Valse” = = = = 4 0 
GODFREY - «= -~ “Mayfair Galop” - = «= «= 4 0 
GODFREY - - “Queen of the Isles Quadrille” - - - 4 0 
GODFREY -— - “ Rhine Wine Lancers” - - - | 4 0 
GODFREY - - © Coldstream Guards Quadrille” - . - 4 0 
WALLERSTEIN” - - “Viennese Lancers” - - - - 4 0 
CALLCOTT - - -  *TYilian Valse” - - - - 4 0 | 
DAWSON - - = “Bugle Galop” - - - « 4 0 | 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





Duet or Solo sent Post Free for Half Price in i 
Stamps. wi 





mem sa + 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, RHGHNT sTRHHT, LONDON, Ww. 
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NOW READY, Price 8d.; by Post, 4d. 





ALMANAC 


FOR 


|s6 6. 


RECORD 


CONTENTS :— 
Kalendar, with Dates of interesting Musical 
Events. The Musical Record of the year 1865. 
Hints and Rules for the Formation and Manage- 


ment of 
CHURCH CHOIRS.’ 


A List of the Principal Musical Societies, Insti- 
tutions and Academies of London. List of the 
Principal Dignitaries, Orzanists, and Precentors of 
the Cathedrals of England. List of the Principal 
Churches in London, with the names of the Organ- 
ists, &e. 


<< THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL 
RECORD is published on the Ast of every 
Month. Subscription 4s. per annum, including 
postage. 





METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 


STANDARD WORKS 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


THE CHOIR & MUSICAL MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
Edited by W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Handsome cloth boards, 12s, 





THE “MAY-QUE 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 8vo., handsome cloth boards, 6s. 





MOZART’S 12th SERVICE. 


Arranged by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, half bound, purple 
Morocco ; as Pianoforte solos, 12s. ; as Duets, 15s. 





SACRED HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
COMPOSERS. 


By W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. Pianoforte Solos, 21s. 
Duets, 28s. 





HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS. 


24 in each vol. ; in 3 vols., cloth boards ; transposed into the 
most useful keys, by W. H. CALLCOTT, Each vol. 15s. 





LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Kae” The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





AUGENER & C0.’S NEW WORKS. 


KUHE’S Four Last New Pieces :— s. d. 
Serenade Bohemienne (as played by 

the Composer in his Piano Recitals). 4 0 

La Sonnambula Fantasia .,,.........000... 4 0 

IRIE PME rncasenceicarensacceveretes 4 0 

Robert toi que j'aime Fantasia............ 4 0 





ALEXANDER—Nelson Fantasia............sccecee0e 4 0 
Don Giovanni Fantasia............ 4 0 
Ariel—Fantasia on Dr. Arne’s 
“Where the bee sucks” ...... 4 0 
BENEDICT—Mignonette ............se0ee00s essenedilt 3.0 
BRISSAC—The Bohemian Girl  ..........cecceceeees 3.0 
Tine Games 05 Del vc cccccccsccccscccescee 4 0 
CLARK, SCOTSON—Pélerinage des Oiseaux 
rere 3 0 
LondonStreets—Fantasia 
on Popular Airs ......... 4 0 
McKORKELL. Mabel Mazurka.............cs.e000- 3.0 


SMITH, BOYTON.—Féte de la Reine Etude 
WOctaves 


Orp = eaux Enfers. Illustration ...... 
STERN, L. A.—Fairies’ Haunt. Galop Brillante 
Christmas Fantasia ........0s00006 


ore > 
ocoocoo 


rs RR er 
L. STERN’S New Dances, (Illustrated) :— 






Whirligig Polka  ........scceee maa =e 
Slap Bang Polka .,, a & @ 
Slap Bang Galop ........ - 830 
The Catastrophe Galop ....... ccccoese BS -O 
The Wild Hunt Galop.......0..0000088 8 0 





SONGS 
ALEXANDER—What does little Birdie say ? .. 
ATKINSON—Winter Song .......ccccocseseccevees vin 





BEETHOVEN—Christmas ... 
HATTON—Sing who mingles 
LAUE—Christmas Carol ......ccccsccosscoscosscsese 
STERN—Waiting ; or, the Robin at the Door .. 
The little word, Yes! 


cot ho ho RO nO 
Ccasaceoea 


FORE ERROR ERE eee Chane 





AUGENER & OCO.,, 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 44, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


BRIGHTON :—5, NEW ROAD, 


MR. WALLERSTEIN’S 
ORCHESTRE DE BAL. 


eee 


Patronised by 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. Wallerstein had the honour of conducting the last State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. ) 

Her Excellence The Countess d’ Apponyi. 

His Excellency The Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 

The Most Noble The Marchioness of Downshire. 

The Most Noble The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

The Most Noble The Marchioness Townshend. 

The Right Hon. The Countess Cowper. 

The Right Hon. The Countess Spencer. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley. 

The Right Hon. The Vicountess Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Right Hon. The Dowager Lady Truro. 

The Right Hon. Lady Carington. 

The Right Hon. The Lady Margaret Beaumont, 

The Right Hon. The Lady Emily Hankey. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cust. 

The Baroness de Rothschild. 

Lady Anthony de Rothschild. 

Mrs. Manners Sutton. 

Mrs. Caledon Alexander. 

Mrs. Brinley Sheridan. 


Mr. WaALLERrstery, encouraged by the great success that has 
attended his efforts during the last six Seasons, to introduce the 
new and mity wil Dance Music of the Continent, and likewise 
in conformity with the often- -expressed wish of many of his kind 
Patrons, has, in addition to his original ‘‘ Orchestre de Bal,” 
performing exclusively foreign Music, organized a second band, 
whose repertoire will include the most popular English Dance 
Music of the day. 

In order to obtain the best facilities for the reception of the 
orders of his patrons, Mr. Watierstein has established his 
Office at the Music and Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs. CraMER 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 

With the desire of Sate, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an audition of the newest and best compositions 
of the best English Com we and of the Messrs. Strauss, MM. 
Lumbye, Gung’l, Fahr' &c,, Mr. WALLERSTRIN intends 
producing his new wee at a Matinée Musicale early in 
the ensuing Season. 

Performers to any peer sent to any ar pest of the Kingdom. 
~ terms, programs, N, CRAMER 

& Co. Limited, 201, Repent Street. 








stator comale TRISH PI PEASANTS’ SONG of 


1865, 
“ARE WE FAIRLY " REPRESENTED,” 
title, 2s. 


= 
Wy BEeeee MEMORIAL FuUNp, 





Committee. 
Marquis of Doweshien R. Baumer Oakeley, Esq, 
o- es — 4 a 2 —_ —_ 
omas Chappe Sq. ac! arren, 
: M. W. Balfe, Ex: Hag 


Robert Cocks, a 

Robert Addison, Esq. Brinley Richards, Esq. 

George Wood, Esq. C. Griineisen, Esq. 

J. H. Mapleson, Esq. &. &. &, 
The Committee of this Fund, intended for the benefit of the 
Widow and Young Children of the late eminent composer, W, 
Vincent Wallace, have great pleasure in announcing that the 

FIRST MEMORIAL CONCERT 
will take place et the Hanover Square Rooms ( hema | granted 
for the purpose by the proprietor, Robert © Esq. \, 
Thursday Evening, January 4th, 1866, when a yh — 
the Works or Mr. WALLACE will be given. The following 
distinguished Artists have volunteered their services on the 
occasion, viz. :— 
Mdme. Lemmens- Sherrington, 
— Whytock. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. J. G. Patey, 
Mr. H. Blagrove, 
M. Lemmens. 

Programmes and Tickets of all the Music-sellers. Donations 
to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Sec., care of Cramer 
& Co., 201, Regent-street, who will also receive the names of 
artists desirous of assisting at the Second Concert in February, 


“PRAISE,” 


A NEW CHORAL SERIAL, 
I designed to furnish the Cnorr, the Psatmopy 


Crass, and the ConereGation with original Church Music, 
sy mmetrical in form—yielding appropriate interest without 
overtaxing average capability—imposing but little strain on the 
memory, while avoiding any approach to monotony.—See Ad- 
dress on Church Music in No. 1 
No. 1.—A Jusiiats, with Appress on Church Music, 
No. 2.—Tz Deum Lavpamus. 
No. 3.—VeEnitE. 
No. 4.—MAGNIFICAT. 
No. 5.—Nunxc Diuirtis, in the press. 
All by Dr. Frowrr, Mus. Doc. Oxon., who will complete a 
Morning and Evening Service. 
Threepence each number, ey for eight (or less) numbers 
one penny. Novetto & Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, 
Poultry. Musica SranpaRD ooum 102, Fleet- street, EC. 


PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANOFORTE 

MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
= late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho. ) 

J. E. & Son respeetfully invite the attention of the 
obit, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates ; also for 
schools, in ash, mabogany, or American walnut, at 24 ome 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
oF 


MENDELSSOHN’S CELEBRATED 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words,) 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edged, atid lettered. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


TAGNER’S “TANNHAUSER.’ 


Sone: 
“O star of Eve !” price . es Oe 


ns 
« We hope’s bright flowers,” ar- 
anged from the celebrated “ Pil- 
grit’s Chorus,” price .. we. 
LAMBORN COCK & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 











66 PNANNHAUSER.”—Favourite Airs from 
WAGNER'S Ls glen qounget for the P ianoforte, by 
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